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TWO POSTWAR DECADES, THE 1920°S AND 
THE 1950’S: SOME COMPARISONS 
AND CONTRASTS 


BY JOHN D. HICKS 


RED Morrow Fling, eminent among Nebraska histo- 
rians several decades ago, used to dwell fondly upon 
the uniqueness of history; the same record, he insisted 

with some vehemence, was never played over twice. And 
of course he was right. Efforts to discover historical paral- 
lels are as old as the memory of mankind, but, whatever 
the unwary may think, the parallels are never exact. And 
yet there are periods in history so strongly reminiscent of 
other periods that even the most orthodox of historians 
cannot fail to recognize their similarity. As the present 
decade nears its close, those of us who lived through the 
1920’s suffer again and again from the illusion that we 





Dr. John D. Hicks, Morrison professor of American history, 
emeritus at the University of California, will be remembered 
by Nebraskans for his distinguished service at the University 
of Nebraska. This paper, a by-product of research for a 
forthcoming book entitled Republican Ascendancy, 1921-1933, 
was presented at the dinner session of the 81st annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Sep- 
tember 26, 1959. 
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have lived through all this before. On second thought we 
know we have not, but, with all due respect for the unique- 
ness of each decade, can we not use the earlier period to 
shed light on the later? And perhaps, also, the later on 
the earlier? 


Teachers of history are fond of beginning examination 
questions with the words “compare and contrast.” I now 
propose to take a dose of the medicine I have so often pre- 
scribed, and to set myself the problem of comparing and 
contrasting the 1920’s and the 1950’s in American history. 
That this is much too much of a task for the time at my 
disposal I am well aware; my students often voiced that 
same complaint. But with shameless unconcern as to the 
broadness of my canvas and the thinness of my paint job, 
I shall take a quick look at the similarities and differences 
of the decades in all three of the principal historical cate- 
gories, political, economic, and social. 


Newton’s third law, that for every action there is an 
equal and contrary reaction, has a certain validity in Amer- 
ican politics. In the first decade and a half of the nine- 
teenth century the American people were progressive- 
minded, ready for change, eager to reward forward-looking 
politicians with office. But with the First World War the 
pendulum began to swing in the opposite direction, and 
when the war ended it was the conservative-minded, oppo- 
nents-of-change, back-to-normalcy crowd that took over. 
Theodore Roosevelt bore much responsibility for this, al- 
though not one man alone should be blamed for sentiments 
that a whole people shared. But Roosevelt’s Bull Moose 
movement of 1912 was the undoing of the Progressive ele- 
ment within the Republican party. Undoubtedly Roosevelt 
believed that his prestige would be sufficient to lead the 
Progressives to victory that year, but it was not. When 
they lost, they not only lost an election; they also lost what- 
ever standing they had once possessed in the Republican 
party. The conservatives took over, and such renegade Bull 
Moosers as chose to follow Roosevelt back into the G.O.P. 
were relegated to the status of “Sons of the Wild Jackass,” 
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to use Senator Moses’s inelegant expression. And so, when 
the Republican party won office with the election of 1920, 
it was ruled by the most abjectly conservative group that 
it had known since the days of William McKinley, if not, 
indeed, since those of James G. Blaine, Roscoe Conkling, 
and General Grant. 


Tired to death of the “cult of personality” that had 
elevated to the Presidency such men of distinction as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wil- 
son, the utter reactionaries who dominated Republican 
thought in 1920 foisted off on the long-suffering public a 
figure-head President, Warren Gamaliel Harding, whose 
lack of distinction was his most recognizable trait. Tired 
of war, tired of reform, tired of a sick President, tired of 
the battle over the Treaty and the League, the American 
people elected Harding, as one writer aptly phrased it, “by 
disgust.” They did not particularly want him, but the only 
way they could vote against things as they were was to 
vote for him. So they elected Harding by a more over- 
whelming popular majority than any other President had 
received for a hundred years. Thus the country was treated 
to the spectacle of a man utterly unfit for leadership in a 
position where leadership was imperative. For the wrong- 
headed policies and the orgy of corruption that followed, 
the people who voted for Harding had only themselves to 
thank. 


The fact is that the United States cannot afford a 
weak President, but this is a lesson the American people 
find it hard to learn. If American history has anything to 
teach, it is most explicit on this point. Given a succession 
of weak Presidents in the 1850’s—Fillmore, Pierce, Bu- 
chanan—the nation wound up with a Civil War on its 
hands. Given a Harding and a Coolidge in the 1920's, it 
wound up so far along the road to the “great depression” 
that Herbert Hoover, a man of very considerable ability, 
was powerless to arrest the drift. Had the Republicans in 
1920 chosen any one of the three leading candidates for 
their nomination, Wood or Lowden or Johnson, the lack of 
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statesmanship and foresight in the face of coming events 
could hardly have been so devastating. Currently we are 
witnessing in the Democratic party a contest for the 1960 
nomination not unlike the one that the Republicans faced in 
1920. Can it be possible that once again the abler men will 
cancel themselves out, and the least able candidate win? 


The exchange of Harding for Coolidge brought down 
the corruptionists, but it still left the Presidency in medi- 
ocre hands. Of Coolidge Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia once wrote with some perspicacity, “He has one 
great virtue. Apparently he knows his limitations, and 
therefore he will not talk at all. If he talked at all, the 
poverty of his intellect would at once be obvious, so he sits 
tight, and follows implicitly what is told him, and trusts to 
the press of the land.” Coolidge’s elevation to the Presi- 
dency also left that office in conservative hands. There are 
no exact definitions of what is “conservative,” or “progres- 
sive,” or “liberal” in American politics, but I have found 
that a good rule-of-thumb definition of conservative is 
whatever the business interests of the country desire. The 
conservative point of view is the one expressed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Any departure from this norm 
may be marked off as radical, or subversive, or commu- 
nistic. The terms “progressive” and “liberal” are in the 
eyes of the true conservative mere namby-pamby expres- 
sions for something far worse. 


The conservatives liked Coolidge. He not only favored 
their point of view, but he took every opportunity to put 
businessmen in high political office. His closest adviser, 
Senator Butler of Massachusetts, was a businessman. His 
most trusted lieutenant, or commander might be a better 
term, was Andrew Mellon, the Aluminum King, whom 
Harding had made Secretary of the Treasury. Coolidge 
loaded up the regulatory boards, created in an earlier age 
to protect the public against the predatory activities of big 
business, with big businessmen and their friends. “Big 
business,” Hiram Johnson wrote to his sons, “is in the 
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saddle as it has not been before during my life. The great 
exploiting interests are united with an enthusiasm and de- 
termination I have never seen exceeded. They are perfectly 
satisfied with the present administration and Coolidge’s 
success in the [1924] primaries has made them truculent 
and arrogant.” Coolidge did not particularly like Herbert 
Hoover, but he kept him on as Secretary of Commerce, and 
in every way tended to applaud the idea that what the 
country really needed was more businessmen in politics. 
It was logical that Herbert Hoover, pre-eminently the busi- 
nessman in politics, should succeed Calvin Coolidge, pre- 
eminently the businessman’s politician. 


Neither Coolidge nor Hoover was quite the politician’s 
politician. Commenting on “the outgoing and the incoming 
presidents” in 1929, Johnson wrote that “Two more dour, 
forbidding, and disagreeable faces it would be hard to con- 
ceive. Every lineament was sour and disgruntled, and no 
human expression once illumined these stony faces.” Now 
the politician’s politician knows how to smile, and culti- 
vates earnestly the art of making friends and influencing 
people. Johnson’s antagonism to Hoover was too acute not 
to suffer a heavy discount, but the problems of a business- 
man in politics are many and great. In business he deter- 
mines policy and orders it executed. If things go wrong 
he may hire and fire at will. But in politics he has no such 
freedom. Most of the men upon whom he must depend are 
wished on him by circumstance, and as for elective officials, 
particularly Senators and Representatives, he may not hire 
nor fire a single one of them. Still the improvement in the 
Presidency with the accession of Hoover was notable. He 
fought the depression that his predecessors had helped to 
create, with such skill as his traditional economic views 
would permit. And it was Herbert Hoover, rather than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who first attempted to mobilize the 
power of government to defeat a depression. Theodore 
Roosevelt was ready to pursue such a course in 1907, but 
the depression he feared did not materialize. Earlier Pres- 
idents had sought mainly to keep the government solvent, 
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and had left it to business to restore prosperity. Hoover 
threw the full weight of government into the balance. 


Turning to the 1950’s for comparisons and contrasts, 
we can perhaps win general agreement on a few matters, 
despite the warm prejudices of the present. Certainly the 
average level of Presidential ability in our decade exceeds 
greatly the level reached by the Harding-Coolidge team. 
Certainly our last two Presidents have had an understand- 
ing of foreign affairs that neither Harding nor Coolidge 
possessed. As for Hoover, certainly neither Truman nor 
Eisenhower excelled him in ability, although both had the 
experience of the 1920’s and the 1930’s as an educational 
influence, and knew better than Hoover could possibly have 
known in the 1920’s the problems that the nation faced in 
a post-war era. Truman was a politician to his fingertips, 
but many cuts above the level of Harding and Coolidge. 
He had an exceptional knowledge of American history; he 
worked with all his might to keep abreast of his job; above 
all, he had the rare quality of decisiveness, and he accepted 
without hesitation the heavy responsibilities of his office. 
“The buck stops here,” he cheerfully admitted. 


Eisenhower, the general, suffered from many of the 
same handicaps in the Presidency that made the job diffi- 
cult for Hoover, the businessman. The high-ranking mili- 
tary officer, like the top executive, is accustomed to a chain 
of command. He can in large part determine who are his 
immediate subordinates, and he can order them around. 
His word is seldom challenged, and his orders never. In 
politics it is all so very different and so bewildering. Eis- 
enhower has found that it takes a lot more than a change 
of title from “General” to “Mister” to eliminate the habits 
of a lifetime. And among the firmest of those habits are 
such good military practices as the delegation of authority 
to trusted subordinates, dependence upon their judgment 
in the making of major decisions, and loyal support of them 
as individuals, even when occasionally they blunder seri- 
ously. 
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Eisenhower’s willingness to listen to the voice of big 
business is also reminiscent of the 1920’s. Both Harding 
and Coolidge knew their master’s voice, while Hoover was 
a businessman in his own right. Eisenhower from the very 
beginning of his administration chose to surround himself 
mainly with big business executives. They dominate his 
cabinet, he seeks them out as bridge-, golf-, and table-com- 
panions; their opinions tend to become his opinions. In- 
deed, as in the 1920’s, they have pretty well taken over the 
controls in the Republican party. 


But there is one conspicuous difference between the 
political behavior of the American people in the 1920’s and 
in the 1950’s. In the earlier decade they committed both 
the executive and the legislative branches of the national 
government to the care of the Republicans, whereas they 
have chosen quite consistently of late to balance off Re- 
publican control of the Presidency with Democratic control 
of Congress. They thus tend to imitate, after a fashion, 
the democratic nations of continental Europe, whose pref- 
erence for coalitions and unwillingness to trust a single 
party, or interest, has long been in evidence. There, with 
the frightening record of Fascists, Falangists, Nazis, and 
Communists in mind, the voters are openly afraid of one- 
party majorities lest the one dominant party use its power 
to put all its competitors out of business. Probably few 
Americans fear any such specter, but some of them cer- 
tainly do have their doubts about “single-interest,” that is, 
big business, control of the whole government, and a few 
may remember how the party that claimed full responsi- 
bility for the prosperity of the 1920’s delivered after 1929 
an incredible legacy of depression. Under the circum- 
stances the voters cannot be blamed very much if they 
hedge their bets a little. 


Looking backward, we can see that the politicians of 
the 1920’s made many bitter blunders; given the wisdom 
of hindsight, we can catalog the worst of them with ease. 
At the head of the list stands the ridiculous pretense of 
isolationism. Long before the 1920’s Theodore: Roosevelt 
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had pointed out that the United States had no choice but 
to play a large part in world affairs; it might play its part 
well, or play it badly, but play the part it must. The at- 
tempt to take the United States out of world affairs was 
impossible of achievement, and resulted only in the United 
States playing its part in world affairs badly. With Amer- 
ican leadership the League of Nations might have suc- 
ceeded ; without American leadership the League was sure 
to fail. With American support the World Court might 
have provided a way short of war for the settlement of 
international disputes ; without American support the Court 
had scarcely a chance. The attempt to collect back the 
money we had lent our European associates in the war was 
similarly disastrous; not only did we fail in the long run 
to get the money, but by our adamant insistence on repay- 
ment we encouraged the Allies to demand the impossible 
from Germany by way of reparations, and so helped ma- 
terially to undermine both the German and the general 
European economies. 


We made a great thing of peace by mutual disarma- 
ment instead of by international controls, and took immense 
pride in the achievements of the Washington Conference. 
But the net result of that greatly overpublicized event was 
to diminish both British and American sea power in the 
Far East, while leaving Japan free to pursue without re- 
straint the course that led to Pearl Harbor. Moreover, ex- 
cept for battleships there was no real agreement on dis- 
armament, and other powers than the United States built 
extensively; but the American government, convinced that 
it would never have to fight again, and eager to save money 
and pay off the national debt, refused to build the American 
navy even up to treaty possibilities, put the army on a dole, 
and closed its eyes to the growing importance of air power. 
When Billy Mitchell struck out madly against the unwisdom 
of this course, he was promptly court-martialed. Blind to 
the facts of international life, the United States even put 
its trust in empty words. No more futile gesture was ever 
thought up; and no greater hoax was ever perpetrated, than 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, by which all the great na- 
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tions of the world solemnly renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, with a pen in one hand and a 
sword in the other. 


In the field of international trade we were but babes 
in the woods. Our high protective tariff kept out foreign 
goods, as was intended, and made doubly certain that the 
war debts we sought to collect would never be paid. All 
foreign trade is essentially barter, and unless a nation buys 
it cannot ordinarily sell; further, if there are debts to be 
collected, the creditor nation must ordinarily import more 
than it exports. We met this situation, quite extraordinar- 
ily, by encouraging American investors to lend freely to 
those who wished to buy from us. With the blessing of the 
Departments of State and Commerce, Americans with 
money to invest plunged heavily in foreign securities, both 
public and private. The result was that the United States 
continued to sell abroad by the simple expedient of furnish- 
ing both the goods and the money with which to pay for 
the goods. We went even further, and furnished Germany, 
on credit, much of the money she paid the Allies on repara- 
tions, money which the Allies in turn paid back to the 
United States on their war debts as long as they kept up 
the payments. When American investors at last took fright, 
and would no longer provide the cash, Allied war debts 
payments stopped, and so also, for that matter, did a large 
percentage of foreign buying. If anyone, looking backward, 
can see the wisdom in all this, he must have a very fine 
imagination, indeed. 


Our domestic policies added up little better. Immigra- 
tion restriction proved to be a two-edged sword. We made 
enemies in Europe by our determined discriminations, 
among other things giving Mussolini an excuse to seek in 
imperial expansion a relief from the population pressure 
that the exclusion of Italian migration to the United States 
promoted; and by our unilateral repeal of the gentlemen’s 
agreement we made enemies in Asia of Japanese moderates, 
men who might otherwise have held back the Japanese war 
party. Our government also, by conscious intent, pursued 
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an easy money, easy credit policy that to its astonishment 
and suprise led straight to the stockmarket collapse of 1929, 
and the economic depression that followed. On the negative 
side, we refused to face up to the farm problem, and left 
agriculture to work out its own salvation if it could, or 
failing that, just to grin and bear it. And as for labor, by 
the liberal use of injunctions, we kept the workingman, 
along with the Negro, in his place. 


Turning to the 1950’s, the indictment can hardly be so 
serious. Indeed, there is much evidence to show that the 
nation’s recent policy-makers have sought earnestly not to 
repeat the mistakes of the 1920’s. Isolationism is dead; 
both the Truman and the Eisenhower administrations have 
accepted without hesitation the foreign responsibilities of 
the United States, and have made every effort to discharge 
them well. This revolutionary attitude is strictly biparti- 
san; on all the fundamentals Truman and Eisenhower, 
Acheson and Dulles, have thought and acted alike. It has 
taken time for us to learn, however, that world leadership, 
in the face of a growing Communist menace, is wholly in- 
compatible with disarmament. Theodore Roosevelt used to 
be fond of the adage, “Speak softly, but carry a big stick.” 
Of late we have sometimes shown a tendency to speak softly 
while throwing the stick away. This mistake was what got 
us into the Korean War. It was neither Acheson’s soft 
comment that the United States would not feel obligated to 
protect Korea, nor McArthur’s still softer statement that 
only a lunatic would undertake to fight on the mainland of 
Asia, that induced the Communists to attack South Korea. 
Mere words, we should surely know, mean little to the 
Soviet leaders. What persuaded them to strike was the 
wretched condition of the American army, particularly in 
Japan, a condition made inevitable by the current passion 
for military retrenchment. Had we kept up our guard, the 
Korean War need not have happened. 


Despite this painful lesson, we were again well on the 
way toward similar reductions in fighting power when the 
Soviets startled the world by beginning to throw their 
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Sputniks around. At the moment they are no doubt well 
ahead of us in missile development, and diplomatically they 
are leading from strength, not weakness, as Khrushchev’s 
current invasion of the United States abundantly attests. 
But at least we are now alert to the danger. We are spend- 
ing four-sevenths of our annual budget on defense meas- 
ures, despite the certainty that this means inflation. For 
inflation cannot be cured by mere budget-balancing, im- 
portant as that may be. So long as we are forced to spend 
about $40 billion each year on military hardware that we 
can neither sell abroad nor consume at home, we shall have 
inflation, make no mistake about it, unless perchance we 
choose to reinstate wartime price controls. But the blame 
for this predicament rests with the Soviets, not with wild- 
eyed spenders of either political party. This is a part of 
the price we must pay, not only for world leadership, but 
for survival. 


We seem also to have learned something about the 
facts of international trade. Time after time Congress has 
renewed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and the old- 
fashioned tariff protectionists, if not completely defeated, 
are at least held at bay. We have not tried, as we did in 
the 1920’s, to collect back the expenditures we made to 
keep our Allies fighting in a common cause. On the con- 
trary, we have sent billions in economic and defense aid to 
friendly nations, believing that by thus shoring up their 
shattered economies we could at one and the same time (1) 
protect them from conquest by communism, (2) gain addi- 
tional assistance for the defense of the free world, and (3) 
prepare the way for a “trade not aid” relationship. That 
we are making progress even toward this latter end seems 
evident from the now nearly equal balance that has de- 
veloped between our imports and our exports. Further- 
more, we have shown commendable caution about encour- 
aging private investors to take unreasonable overseas risks; 
we have revised our immigration policy in such a way as to 
give less offense than formerly; and we have won a certain 
amount of good-will by taking in substantial quotas of refu- 
gees, particularly from Hungary. International good man- 
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ners, we have come to believe, may pay pretty good divi- 
dends. 


Undoubtedly the problem next in importance to avert- 
ing another war is averting another depression. No one 
in his right mind wants a repetition of what happened in 
1929, and economists agree that during the “roaring twen- 
ties” the government overlooked many opportunities to re- 
strain the boom and prevent the collapse. As for the pres- 
ent, the Securities and Exchange Commission has tightened 
up on stock-market gambling with a 90 per cent margin 
requirement now as against a 10 per cent requirement then. 
The Federal Reserve Board has learned to manipulate 
credit by the raising and lowering of rediscount rates, and 
by ordering heavy purchases or sales of government securi- 
ties (no longer in short supply as in the 1920’s). The na- 
tion has had two rather frightening recessions during the 
present decade, one in 1953-54, and another in 1957-58. For 
the first a drastic, if somewhat fortuitous, tax cut helped 
cure the slump, but for the second it took a wave of post- 
Sputnik defense spending, stepped-up social security pay- 
ments, together with huge highway and housing programs 
to righten the economic ship of state—and incidentally a 
$13 billion federal deficit. Now that we are booming again, 
we cannot help viewing with alarm the reappearance of 
certain symptoms that preceded the disaster of 1929, such, 
for example, as an overzooming and sometimes erratic 
stock market, chronic unemployment in the midst of pros- 
perity, and the too-insistent reiteration in high places that 
all is well. If a really significant downward spiral should 
develop, could the government act with sufficient speed and 
in sufficient volume to set matters right? We can only hope 
that the emergency does not appear. 


As for agriculture and labor, the differences between 
conditions in the 1920’s and the present decade could hardly 
be more conspicuous. During the depressed thirties and the 
war-torn forties both interests atquired new weapons of 
self-defense. Business may still be in the driver’s seat, and 
no doubt its protagonists regret deeply the concessions to 
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the farmers and the labor unions that circumstances forced 
upon them. But certainly agriculture now enjoys price sup- 
ports, whether frozen or unfrozen, that in the earlier age 
would have raised cries of socialism, communism, and in- 
sanity. Nor is the way out of our present dilemma clear to 
anyone. Surely the nation cannot go on indefinitely sub- 
sidizing the production of agricultural commodities that it 
cannot use and cannot sell, but neither can it permit the 
return of agriculture to the doldrums of the 1920’s. Here 
is an opportunity for statesmanship of the greatest magni- 
tude, an opportunity that up to now no statesman has 
stepped forward to embrace. Labor, too, has quite over- 
come the impotence that characterized its status in the 
1920’s. Old age and unemployment benefits have come to 
stay; furthermore, big labor has now grown so great that 
it often seems to compete, or collaborate, with big business 
on almost equal terms. Indeed, Congress in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and in legislation just passed has begun to recog- 
nize the same obligation to regulate big labor that it long 
ago asserted with reference to big business. 


“The business of America is business,’’ Calvin Cool- 
idge once pontificated, and he was more than half right, 
both for the 1920’s and for the 1950’s. Each decade wit- 
nessed a business boom of almost unprecedented propor- 
tions. The term “business” is a generous catch-all, but in 
the 1920’s it embraced, besides the ordinary manifestations 
of finance, manufacture, transportation, promotion, and 
sale, a series of notable innovations. Of these the automo- 
bile industry will have to serve as an example, although 
the construction, real estate, and public utility activities, 
and perhaps many others, deserve almost equal attention. 
These were the days of Henry Ford, of William C. Durant, 
and of Walter P. Chrysler, pioneers all. Ford’s business 
methods interested the public hardly less than the ugly 
little black cars he built. By mass production he was able 
to lower the price of his product steadily. “Get the costs 
down by better management,” he argued, “Get the prices 
down to the buying power.” Quite reasonably he preferred 
a large volume of sales at a small profit to a small volume 
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at a large profit. He also paid his men well, a practice he 
began long before the 1920’s with a five dollar or six dollar 
daily wage when that was decidedly above the going rate. 
High wages, he argued lucidly, meant better workers and 
more customers. But he would have nothing to do with the 
unions; within his business domain his word was law. 
Durant, whose genius made General Motors a success, and 
Chrysler, who left General Motors to strike out on his own, 
furnished Ford the competition he needed. But the “big 
three” made it tough for the smaller fry; by 1929 Ford, 
General Motors, and Chrysler produced 83 per cent of the 
cars manufactured in the United States, with an annual 
production of passenger cars that exceeded four million 
vehicles. Trucks and buses ran the totals still higher, and 
made the manufacture of automobiles the first industry in 
the land. 


Father Bruckberger, the French Dominican priest 
whose Image of America was a recent Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, sees in the business methods that Ford in- 
troduced a far more important revolution than ever flowed 
from the events of October, 1917, in Russia. The new Ford 
concept of prosperity for the workers relegated Ricardo’s 
theory of a “minimum-subsistence wage” to the scrap-heap, 
and made “every worker a potential customer.” Ford’s ex- 
perience seemed to show that corporations must indeed 
place “public service and the welfare of the workers. . 
ahead of profits and dividends,” and to a remarkable de- 
gree that rule of reason won acceptance. Even so, there 
were pitfalls in the exuberant prosperity that followed. 
According to Frank Vanderlip, a somewhat unorthodox 
banker, capital still “kept too much and labor did not have 
enough to buy its share of things.” Technological advances 
left many workers without jobs, the overexpansion of credit 
made installment buying much too easy, and advertisers 
quite overshot the mark. The radio and the movies de- 
stroyed such immunity as non-readers had possessed be- 
fore; there was no escape from the insistent demand to 
buy now,,and if necessary pay later. Haunting slogans 
such as “Ask the man who owns one,” “Time to retire,” 
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“Eventually, why not now,” “Reach for a Lucky instead of 
a sweet,” became from endless repetition as familiar as 
Mother Goose rhymes. But the prosperity that seemed for 
a season so bountiful wore itself out in 1929. Business 
leadership still had a lot to learn. 


Another quick look at the 1950’s shows that the auto- 
mobile industry, at least, has come of age, if not of over- 
age. No longer is there that childlike interest in lowering 
prices. During the present decade the Ford principle of 
more and more value for less and less money somehow got 
lost in the shuffle; whatever competition exists today is 
confined mainly to fantails, two-tone pastel colors, and 
handy gadgets, but not prices, which with rare exceptions 
go steadily up and up—on three separate ladders, maybe, 
but all at about the same speed. Possibly we could use a 
little more of that early price-cutting now as a guarantee 
against depression; nothing else would so certainly keep 
the American public in a buying mood. Also, if automobile 
manufacturers were as wide awake as they were when 
they were many times more numerous, Americans might 
not be falling all over themselves to buy smaller and more 
maneuverable foreign cars. One wonders if the automobile 
industry with its devotion to planned obsolescence, and 
perhaps many other American industries also, aren’t suf- 
fering from hardening of the arteries. If youthful exuber- 
ance helped bring on the panic of 1929, unimaginative old 
age may have had something to do with whatever it was 
that hit us in 1953 and again in 1957, and still keeps un- 
employment at a dangerously high figure. 


The private understandings, uttered or unexpressed, 
that prevent price competition in automobiles have become 
an all too familiar pattern throughout American industry 
today. The price of steel, for example, is certainly non- 
competitive; if big steel raises its prices, little steel 
promptly follows suit. If the demand falls off at the high 
price asked, there is no lowering of prices to increase de- 
mand; instead, just a cut in production tailored to fit the 
lower demand. The assumption, quite contrary to the 
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Henry Ford point of view, is that there are better profits 
in high prices and a limited demand than in the low prices 
that result from competition. This is one of the penalties 
we pay when big business gets so big that a few producers 
can control so large a proportion of the market; oligopoly, 
the economists call it. 


What makes the situation even more frightening is 
the way in which big labor and big business seem of late 
to have joined forces in a combined raid on the consumer’s 
buying power. From time to time management, particu- 
larly when inventories are high, puts up an amiable fight 
against union demands for higher wages. But in the end 
a compromise agreement is always reached, and wages go 
up. Then, by way of compensation, management raises 
prices, usually far more than enough to cover the cost of 
the wage boost. The persistence of this pernicious cycle in 
so many basic industries has added immeasurably to our 
problem of inflation; furthermore, neither business nor 
labor seems to have recognized that the limitations they 
impose on production are dangerously damaging to the 
national economy. Not only are the Soviets overtaking us 
at a rapid pace, but we are tending also to price ourselves 
out of our foreign markets. In the end, if this situation 
persists, many observers believe that the national govern- 
ment will have to take a hand. It has the example of a 
wartime Office of Price Administration to which to turn 
if necessary, and certainly its heavy contributions to “free 
enterprise” by way of defense expenditures tend to war- 
rant some kind of self-protection. 


Turning now to the hopelessly broad canvas of social 
history, we shall have to content ourselves with only a few 
bold strokes. Americans of the 1920’s had a number of set 
ideas that have not entirely stood the test of time. They 
were sure, for example, that the population rate was slow- 
ing down. The United States had come of age; there was 
nothing abnormal about the fact that immigration had 
fallen off and the birth rate had begun to decline; these 
conditions were only marks of national maturity. It was as 
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natural that the population curve should level off as that 
in postadolescence a young man should cease to grow taller. 
Census takers, without exactly saying so, also took a cer- 
tain comfort in the fact that the Negro population was not 
increasing as rapidly as the white. If that situation per- 
sisted, and migration from the South continued to spread 
the Negroes more evenly throughout the nation, would not 
the great American dilemma eventually wear itself out? 
The problem of the immigrant was also on the way to a 
solution, for with new immigration virtually cut off, the 
American educational system would soon turn the children 
and the grandchildren of the immigrants into true disciples 
of the American way of life; perhaps even into Mayflower 
descendants. Urban growth was something to conjure with, 
for the cities were gaining on the country with remarkable 
speed. But after all the cities could provide jobs, and the 
country could not. Was this not a perfectly reasonable and 
proper readjustment—the city as a kind of safety valve for 
rural discontent, instead of the other way around as in the 
old days of the growing American frontier? 


This mood of complacency did not mean, however, that 
everyone was content to leave well enough alone. There 
were those who believed with great intensity that it was 
necessary to hasten along the millenium that was just 
around the corner. A strong legacy of Puritanism in the 
American character produced such striking efforts to deal 
with nonconformity as Prohibition, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
what one might call professional patrioteering. The 1920’s 
will be long remembered as the dry decade during which 
the state undertook the difficult task of wiping out the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages. If people 
couldn’t get it, they wouldn’t have it, and if they didn’t 
have it, according to views preached by prohibitionists for 
a hundred years, poverty, and crime, and sin would almost 
disappear. And so the power of government was mobilized 
to make the minority who drank and misbehaved over into 
decent, God-fearing, law-abiding, upstanding Americans. 
Some extremists were ready even to by-pass the law and 
accomplish the ends they sought by more direct means. 
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Harking back to reconstruction times for their organiza- 
tion, American nativists revived the Ku Klux Klan, dressed 
themselves up in sheets and nightcaps, and took out val- 
iantly against Negroes who refused to stay in their places, 
immigrants who retained any slightest flavor of their Old 
World language and customs, Catholics who did not know 
that God was a Protestant, and Jews who weren’t even 
Christians, did too well in business, and made off with too 
many high school prizes. 


With the cult of nationalism flourishing like a green 
bay tree, professional patrioteers also had themselves a 
time. “Our country, right or wrong,” was nailed to the 
mast-head in every issue of the Chicago Tribune, but a 
surfeit of patriotic orders tended to insist that our country 
couldn’t ever have been wrong, at least not until recent 
times, and then only when the wrong party. won at the 
polls. One interesting group undertook the censorship of 
American history textbooks which failed to recount in suf- 
ficiently glowing terms the exploits of our national heroes, 
and in particular the righteousness of the American cause 
in the War for Independence and the War of 1812. Nor 
could one speak respectfully of America’s enemies, particu- 
larly if they happened to be British. Van Tyne of Michigan 
was roundly denounced for having said in an account of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill that the British troops, after two 
unsuccessful assaults on the American position, bravely re- 
formed their lines and tried again. Didn’t everyone know 
that bravery was an American monopoly, while the British 
at best could be nothing better than cowardly wretches? 


But here again Newton’s third law went to work. Pro- 
hibition was certainly an experiment “noble in motive,” if 
for no other reason, than because one of our two living ex- 
Presidents said so. But if God couldn’t protect apples in 
the Garden of Eden, why should Americans have thought 
that by law they could prevent their thirsty fellow-citizens 
from taking a drink? Prohibition broke down because of 
the impossibility of enforcement. Prohibition officers were 
not all venal, and expenditures to make people observe the 
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law went as far as public opinion would permit. But the 
net result was that those who wanted a drink got what 
they wanted somehow, among them many individuals who 
had had no interest in liquor until it became forbidden 
fruit. Disobedience of the law on so grand a scale led to 
some really spectacular excesses. If the bootleggers could 
get away with what they were doing, why not other illegal 
rackets also? Racketeering as a word entered the Ameri- 
can language, and as a practice became truly frightening. 
The Ku Klux Klan lived on ingloriously for a few years, 
and then folded in shame as its excesses made it ridiculous, 
even to its own membership. The patrioteers likewise kept 
up a lively claque for a while, helped save the nation in 
1928 from electing as President a 50 per cent American 
of Irish Catholic ancestry, but began to fade out after the 
Panic of 1929 gave people something more serious to think 
about. Such cynics as H. L. Mencken and Sinclair Lewis 
held up the American way of life to appropriate ridicule; 
the “lost generation,” small in number but mighty in pro- 
test, abandoned Greenwich Village for the more tolerant 
atmosphere of Paris; and rebellious youth mouthed radical 
ideas, wore outlandish clothes, and made sex a principal 
subject of conversation. 


And what of the 1950’s? Well, there are certain simi- 
larities. We have had our share of intolerance during the 
last decade, our fill of long-drawn-out oath controversies, 
and of loyalty and security checks. McCarthyism was a 
long time in becoming McCarthywasm. We have also had 
an abundance of juvenile delinquents, narcotics peddlers, 
and blackboard jungles. We have even gone so far as to 
copy the worst styles of the 1920’s in feminine attire. But 
there are certain marked differences. We have had no real 
equivalent in the 1950’s of the Prohibition fiasco, or at 
least until recently of the raw racketeering that disgraced 
the 1920’s. Also, judging from what the demographers call 
the population explosion, young adults of the present decade 
must have done something more about sex than merely to 
talk. All predictions that the population curve would 
level off failed to materialize; in spite of the virtual cessa- 
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tion of immigration the figures began to climb in the 
1940’s, and the end is not yet. Urbanization has likewise 
exceeded all expectations; Americans are now primarily 
city dwellers; urban-born historians discourse learnedly on 
the agrarian myth, and will no doubt soon discover that 
the nation never really had any farmers anyway. The 
Negro problem is still with us, but it has entered a new 
and in many ways a far more difficult phase. The Negro 
is no longer so easily pushed around, and his insistence on 
equality before the law has netted him many victories. 
Civil rights and desegregation are topics of conversation 
throughout the land, and in some areas tensions are great. 
In the deep South, white citizen’s councils call the signals, 
and a revived Ku Klux Klan does the dirty work. 


I shall risk two further generalizations, each worthy 
of a book by way of proof or disproof. Americans of the 
1950’s are a long lap ahead of those who lived in the 1920’s 
in the realm of science. Among other things we shall soon 
know how to blow up the world, and if we don’t take care 
we may sometime do it by mistake. But in the realm of 
literature and criticism, the writers of the 1920’s were far 
ahead of those who write today. Some of the men who 
achieved this kind of distinction in the 1920’s are still with 
us, and they still lead the field, but the 1950’s have pro- 
duced on their own no counterparts of H. L. Mencken, 
George Jean Nathan, Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, 
Eugene O’Neill, Edgar Lee Masters, Sherwood Anderson, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, John Dos Passos, Ernest Hemingway, 
and William Faulkner. Just why this should be so, I do 
not know. If budding genius was slain on the battlefields 
of World War II, why were the scientists spared and the 
writers taken? But, who knows, this time perhaps literary 
genius is only a little longer in the bud, and may yet appear. 
Or perhaps we don’t recognize genius when we see it. 


By way of conclusion, I suppose what this all adds up 
to is merely the old question: “Can we learn anything from 
history,” or must we accept the old saw, “We learn from 
history that we cannot learn from history.” Of one thing 
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we may be certain. We cannot learn much from history 
that we do not know; as Carl Becker once put it, “What 
we didn’t know hurt us a lot.” Our leaders are all too fre- 
quently ignorant of history, and the people generally, know- 
ing even less, can rarely tell when they are being misled. 
But, granting that we could profit much more than we do 
from a knowledge of our past, it seems to me that there 
is some evidence that we have profited a little. We have, 
for one thing, found out that there is no easy and simple 
road to peace; it will take all the statesmanship we can 
command to keep this divided world from choosing the 
path of destruction once again. For another, some of us 
are beginning to sense that to avert another all-out depres- 
sion we cannot depend on measures that we think would 
have sufficed to keep us out of the last one. We have new 
perils to face, new problems to ponder. 


How can history, which is only the record of human 
experience—the written record at that—tell us how to deal 
with conditions that never existed before? It is quite ap- 
parent that history furnishes us very few positive answers. 
What in history, for example, gives a sure answer as to 
the wisdom of the further testing of hydrogen bombs, or 
the wisdom of multiplying earth satellites, or of sending 
rockets to the moon. Perhaps if we compare the dilemmas 
of our nation and the world with our own personal dilem- 
mas we can find some reason for hope. As individuals we 
must confront new problems every day, or at least every 
month or year, problems for which we cannot find direct 
answers anywhere in our experience. But out of what wis- 
dom we have accumulated through experience, as supple- 
mented by our reason, we must make decisions. And so 
mankind, depending upon the experience of the human race, 
must reason its way forward into the unknown. We cannot 
look up in our history books the answers on what to do 
next, as we might look up definitions in a dictionary, for 
history never quite repeats itself, and there are always dif- 
ferences to be considered. But if we know whence we have 
come, and how, we are in as good a position as we can be 
to determine whither we should go, and how. If what we 
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don’t know about our past can do us much harm, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that what we do know about it should 
help us a little. 





THESE CENTENNIAL YEARS 


BY JAMES L. SELLERS 


“ HE years teach much that the,days never know,” 
to quote Emerson. 


The hundredth anniversary celebrations here in Ne- 
braska began only five years ago. The great significance 
of these centennial commemorations is that they cause 
many people to pause and take thought about the meaning 
of the developments of these passing years. The thoughtful 
look back and try to choose the significant events that put 
their communities on their several ways to what they have 
become today. 


Your speaker does not choose to be technical about 
centennial dates or the geographical deliminations associ- 
ated with the term “Nebraska.” This region has played an 
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important role in the history of the nation. Its central 
geographic position, its location in the great central valley 
of the continental drainage system, its resources of soil and 
water, its deep isolation from foreign borders are being 
more and more recognized as of much future significance 
in this space-piercing age. It is no accident that Offutt Air 
Base has been selected as headquarters for the Strategic 
Air Command. The exposure of the sea coasts and borders 
has given us a new scale of values, and interior, protective 
distance has come to be prized. 


Along with the prospect of a different future it is im- 
portant that we appreciate the historical role of this area 
in the past. Captain William Clark, of the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the Pacific, carved his name on the 
bluffs on the Great Nemaha. The party left other camp 
sites on the Nebraska shore of the Missouri including the 
famous Council Bluffs at Ft. Calhoun where they met in 
great council with the Oto and Missouri Indians on August 
3, 1804. President Jefferson sent messages and presents to 
the tribes and chiefs along the way. This contact initiated 
competition with the agents of the British Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the business and fur trade of the Indians on 
the Upper Missouri and the Pacific Northwest. Until the 
Oregon boundary was settled the posts and forts along the 
Missouri were the bases for these rival operations. 


Fort Atkinson (1820-1827) was the great military base 
from which supplies and detachments of troops could be 
dispatched to places of emergency throughout the Upper 
Missouri. A succession of events including the fixing of 
our southwest boundary, our acquisition of the Spanish 
territorial claims to the area north of the forty-second 
parallel, and Russia’s withdrawal from her Oregon project, 
shifted the center for the military reserve to Fort Leaven- 
worth. The overland traffic, the telegraph, and Indian up- 
risings during the Civil War shifted frontier defense to the 
Platte Valley and Ft. Kearny. ‘The final scenes of Indian 
military activity were in the Upper Missouri with Fort 
Robinson serving as the major mustering center. 
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The Nebraska Legislature in 1955 took steps to pre- 
serve a portion of Fort Robinson as a historical museum. 
The Society is highly pleased with the public. interest and 
response to efforts to preserve this important historical 
monument. But a museum is not enough to preserve the 
appearance of the post. If a semblance of the overall char- 
acter of this last important frontier military post is to be 
preserved an enlarged enterprise will have to be provided. 


The Society hopes that the grounds and the remaining 
buildings of Fort Robinson can be preserved for the nation. 
There the setting for the last tribal stand of the Sioux and 
the death of Crazy Horse revives the whole half century of 
frontier Indian relations. This last of the great frontier 
forts can still be preserved for posterity. It has a message 
for future generations that we should not permit to dis- 
appear. 


Returning to a century ago, Nebraska on the maps of 
1850 was labeled “Indian Country.” It was frequently 
called “buffalo country.” The Indians followed the buffalo 
herds, as their successors, the cowboys and the ranchers, 
have followed the cattle herds. The transition of Nebraska 
from the Buffalo Country to the Beef State is an elaborate 
and intricate story that involves a succession of leading 
characters and occupations in the historical cavalcade. The 
fur traders, the buffalo hunters, the land speculators, the 
cattlemen, the homesteaders, the railroad builders, the spe- 
cialized grain farmers, the city promoters, the industrial- 
ists, the businessmen, the organizers and planners too 
numerous to describe have all at times had a prominent 
place in Nebraska’s development. The change from a rural 
society closely attached to the soil, in which the family unit 
had a complex and significant role, to the urbanized mobile 
and highly socialized society that we have become, is the 
topic that we choose to examine. 


This is too large a theme for the brief treatment pos- 
sible here, but some observations on these great changes 
will be called to your attention. The numerous changes in 
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agriculture have wrought a great reorganization of our 
social structure. The coming of railroads provided an out- 
let, if not a good market, for the agricultural products. The 
numerous inventions increased the productivity of labor 
and tended to enlarge the size of the farms. Gang plows, 
improved drills, reapers and threshers all relieved the pres- 
sures for laborers on the farms. The use of motorized 
plows on the farms and for transportation gave the de- 
cisive blow to the family farms and the retention of the 
farm population in the country. It is estimated that one 
man now does the work performed by twenty, one hundred 
years ago. Motors not only made it possible for each farmer 
to handle more land and to travel considerable distances be- 
tween his place of residence and the location of his work, 
but the investment involved made it imperative that exten- 
sive operations be adopted to support the investment. The 
social order of the countryside has been revolutionized as 
small farmers were squeezed out, and large operators fre- 
quently found that their families preferred to live in the 
towns or cities. But the decreasing number of farm units 
and operators has not decreased agricultural production. 


One development within this state during the past thirty 
years has had a profound impact upon its economy. The 
conservation of the state’s water resources has already 
gone a long way toward stabilizing both agriculture and 
industry. While it may be said that Nature bestows its 
climatic summer smiles on Colorado and directs its winter 
glow to California and Florida, Nebraska’s climate has pro- 
voked almost every variety of description from the sublime 
to the profane. Few can deny that all the descriptions fit 
it at some time. The early promoters and settlers were 
optimistic. They offered the hope that “rainfall follows the 
plow.” Time proved that if it did follow the plow it was 
an intermittent pursuer. Many early pioneers, including 
families of some here present, parted with their hard earned 
savings because of the vagaries of the Nebraska climate. 


In Nebraska Mark Twain’s apt observation on the 
weather, “Everyone talks about it but no one does any- 
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thing about it,” applies, but with exceptions. Individually, 
man can do little about the weather, but collectively and 
through government, society can do considerable about it. 
Some small irrigation projects along our streams date back 
to the 1890’s, but these did nothing to conserve the flood 
waters that laid waste the rich valleys. 


The idea of utilizing a supplemental water supply from 
wasted flood waters to enlarge crop yields seems to have 
been first convincingly advocated by C. W. McConaughy. 
He saw what happened to wheat and other crops where 
the snow drifts had lain. With his associates he spent more 
than thirty years battling against all the forces that man 
and Nature could combine before funds, for relief from the 
worst depression in our nation’s history, could be turned 
into the constructive channel of water and soil conservation 
and the production of public power. The Tri-county project 
is only one of nearly two-score projects within this state 
that have operated in various ways to control and supple- 
ment Nature’s irregular and sometimes extreme dispensa- 
tions, but the Tri-county pioneers did more to keep the ob- 
jective before the public and ultimately to win over govern- 
ment support to a moderate and practical program than any 
group that battled the endless vissicitudes of this climate. 


The extension of ditch and pump irrigation to 2,593,000 
acres in this state has gone a long way toward insuring a 
stable agriculture. The efforts of McConaughy, Kingsley, 
Johnson, Cochran, Lawrence, Norris and numerous other 
persistent supporters deserve the lasting gratitude of the 
people of this state for their constructive vision in behalf 
of the state’s future economic security. Nebraska was the 
buffalo country, the mecca of the long drive and the ranch- 
er’s cow country on Nature’s bounties of grass—but it 
could never have become the Beef State rival of Iowa and 
Illinois in feed yards without the dependable crops, from 
our more than two and a half million irrigated acres. The 
number of cattle imported into Nebraska feeding yards this 
year is up by 15 percent over the record import of last year. 
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The reserve of last year’s corn indicates that there is still 
growth to come. 


The promise of Nebraska’s agricultural production, the 
government’s policies of decentralization and defense, busi- 
ness and industry’s interest in dispersion all point to a more 
stable economic future for this area. They indicate a cer- 
tain population increase. These economic and social changes 
have brought a new outlook to Nebraskans in the past two 
decades. 


The questions that the reflecting observer raises con- 
cerning these changes in our ways of living and activities 
for livelihood are: What have they done to our people? 
What are they doing to the children of our time? What 
kind of men and women will these new conditions produce? 


A few years ago H. C. Filley published a little volume 
on his boyhood and youth in nineteenth century Nebraska 
entitled Every Day Was New, which gave a delightful pic- 
ture of boyhood in rural Nebraska. The boy was engaged 
in useful and constructive activity. Time was never heavy 
on his hands. It was the age of the family farm when all 
of the family members had useful things to do in a mutually 
co-operative unit. There were no elaborate and expensive 
recreational programs for youth. Children were busy. Their 
activities were constructive and productive. 


In contrast with Dr. Filley’s family farm we have 
large scale commercial agriculture. The fields may produce 
more, but the social life of the countryside is in large meas- 
ure gone. Youth is gathered in the cities. In many cities 
youth gangs force even police officers to travel in pairs 
and schools are unsafe at times even for the teachers. Con- 
ditions that beset our populous centers are reminiscent of 
the Prohibition Era of the 1920’s. We may say that this 
applies only to Harlem, or Philadelphia, or possibly Los 
Angeles, but actually these conditions are widespread. The 
failure of society to meet the needs of childhood and youth 
is more general. 
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Up to the twentieth century the family farms and the 
country schools were the nurseries of our nation, and they 
have not been successfully replaced. Many will say that 
this is old fashioned. We have Scouts and Camp Fire and 
Four-H. We have organized sports of all kinds and parks 
and recreation grounds. All this is granted, but children 
are interested in real things. They are more interested in 
work than in play. They are more interested in tools than 
in toys. Children need a chance to be with and to work 
with their families as well as to be thrown into gangs. 


In the forty-seven years since I first taught in a coun- 
try school I wonder if the quality of our education has very 
much improved: Fewer in percentage of our secondary 
school people are exposed to mathematics. Fewer in per- 
centage are exposed to a foreign language. I had Latin 
teachers and mathematics teachers who knew their sub- 
jects. I am told qualified teachers in these subjects are 
difficult for schools to find today. I know of one high school 
that last year lost a history teacher and replaced him with 
three coaches. Will such employment practices bring back 
teachers qualified in subject matter? What will it do to the 
interest of students in the solid subjects that they must 
master? The triumph of Russian science, engineering and 
language frightened many of our nation’s leaders and edu- 
cators, but it seems to have made too little imprint here in 
Nebraska. 


The development of Nebraska has moved ahead to a 
more substantial footing for its economic future. Does it 
offer better development for its children and youth? The 
family farm has been pared away until few of our citizens 
feel its nurturing influence. We have built and are build- 
ing centralized schools and we trundle students around in 
buses with the students throwing eggs at the drivers. 
Smaller schools where the students are better known by 
the teachers, by the principals and by their fellow students 
have their advantages. Some emphasis on teachers quali- 
fied in subjects taught and less preoccupation with an or- 
ganized administrative system would give much more op- 
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portunity for children to get the desired development of 
mind and character. 


We know that the family farms and country schools 
of nineteenth century Nebraska turned out a generation of 
substantial character and a good many well-equipped minds. 
There was much self-development. Children were busy in 
and out of schools storing the mind with useful knowledge 
and the nervous mechanism with habits constructive and 
productive. These were a by-product at least in part of the 
family farm and the country school. 


Nineteenth century Nebraska, when youth divided 
time between the family farm and the country school, of- 
fered to children two excellent contrasts in activity. School 
was a relief from the labors and sometimes the drudgery 
of the home. It provided group and social activities as well 
as the intellectual stimulus of new knowledge. It offered 
the beauty of poetry, the imagination of literature and fic- 
tion, the new acquaintances from past generations and 
broader horizons of history. The new mysteries of science 
and the challenges of mathematics pushed back the curtains 
of the child’s limited world. But the home offered compe- 
tition for the school. There was the appeal of Nature’s out- 
of-doors. On the farm were new animals, and new machin- 
ery to master. Learning to operate a plow, a mower or any 
other labor-saving device was a challenge, and success added 
to a youth’s self-confidence. 


After a hundred years, school attendance has become 
compulsory. Child labor is prohibited by law. Competition 
between the school and the home for the child’s time and 
interest has largely disappeared. Educators and some 
teachers have too often accepted a custodial attitude toward 
their teaching responsibilities. The school must be made a 
pleasant place to pass the time away, and the child must 
not be confronted with responsibilities or made to share 
the burdens of the family or the community. 


The superconfident feeling of the 1920’s and a partial 
return to it in the mid-1950’s have not served our youth 
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well. We had rude awakenings from the depression of the 
1930’s and from the Sputnik of 1957. Our educational pro- 
grams and practices had not equipped our people to cope 
with such contingencies. 


Our struggles in the future will not be with the un- 
cultured and unorganized Indians and the great resources 
of an unexploited natural abundance. We have developed 
enviable riches which we shall have to defend, and share 
with the less fortunate populations of Asia and Africa. We 
need to know more about these people and we must learn 
to live with all the world which modern science has brought 
to our doorstep. The nation that takes seriously the neces- 
sity of communicating with these “new” peoples in their 
own languages will have the best prospect of survival in 
this new space age. 


This country has preached the doctrines of competition 
and individualism. Yet we have eliminated competition and 
discouraged individualism in our public schools except in 
the field of competitive sports for the limited few and per- 
haps in some of the fine arts. 


A century has wrought great changes in our society, 
but human nature is not fundamentally changed. Society 
must not permit its goals to be set by the ignorant and the 
inexperienced or by slovenly and lazy leadership. But these 
are dangers that threaten our state and our nation. You 
would not think of permitting a six- or ten- or fifteen- or 
eighteen-year-old to run your business or farm or direct 
your investments. Yet many of our schools have gone far 
toward letting children take them over, and they often 
waste the early development that is so essential for full 
success in life. This is no individual matter. Our survival 
in this age depends upon our young people successfully 
competing with nations that permit no such waste of their 
human talents. 


Nineteenth century frontier conditions made it neces- 
sary for Nebraskans to cope with their immediate environ- 
ment. This produced individualism and self-reliance. The 
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circumstance of this generation requires that we cope with 
situations at the far ends of the earth in competition with 
the most thoroughly trained and disciplined agents of a 
completely planned and organized system. This system has 
made no mistakes about useful knowledge in this interna- 
tional competition. Production of food supplies, and im- 
provement of living for the fortunate and the most com- 
petent, will in no sense guarantee our future security. Our 
position at the forefront in science and in friendship is 
required. 


The years and the century show us that our security 
depends upon a long foresight from a historical background 
into a future which is rapidly changing. Our best security 
lies in the continuous conditioning of our youth for a re- 
lentless competition in a rapidly changing world of science. 
With almost every global broadcast the days show us a 
world growing smaller and a world growing large. The 
days show us that man cannot become adjusted to his 
world; he can only reconcile himself to continuous ad- 
justing. 





The family farm kept children busy at constructive 
productive activities 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


S JUNE 20, 1892, the day set for the First Congres- 
sional District convention, approached, it was appar- 
ent that the meeting would be “exclusively and unani- 

mously Billy Bryan’s affair” from primaries to platform. 
The Lancaster County primary convention renominated 
him by acclamation but not without some criticism. Editor 
Charles H. Gere, of the Nebraska State Journal, said that 
he represented the “industry-destroying interests of Ne- 
braska in Congress” and was a wild beater of the calamity 
tom-tom, and Edward Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, 
said that “Windy Jay” Bryan was the greatest joke of the 
season, a roaring farce. Andrew Jackson Sawyer, spokes- 


1 Nebraska State Journal, May 15, June 17, 19, 1892; The Omaha 
Daily Bee, June 17, 1892; Bryan's opposition to bounties extended to 
those provided the new sugar beet factories of Nebraska, and he was 
instrumental both in preventing the issue of precinct bonds to furnish 
bounties and in the repeal of the state bounty law. In Congress, he 
supported free wool and opposed bounties to binding twine factories. 
Thus he gained the enmity of Nebraska’s sugar beet growers; sugar 
beet factory owners at Grand Island, Norfolk, and Ames; wool pro- 
ducers; and the binding twine operatives near Fremont. Rosewater 
referred particularly to Bryan’s speeches against William McKinley, 
father of the tariff law of 1890. 





Paolo E. Coletta is an associate professor in the Department 

of English, History, and Government, U. 8. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Maryland. Our readers will recall Dr. Coletta’s 

previous articles on Bryan which have appeared in this 
magazine. 
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man for the conservative Democrats, believed that Bryan 
was following the silver policy in order to win some of the 
Populist vote and said he would soon find that a silver plat- 
form provided uncertain footing. Then, like all “right 
thinking” Democrats, he would come around to a “sensible” 
view of the money question. And editor Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, of the Omaha World-Herald, asserted that Bryan’s 
attempt to fuse the Democratic and Populist parties as 
such would drive votes to the Republicans. Moreover, the 
outcome of the national convention, which would convene 
in Chicago on June 22, could have an important bearing on 
Bryan’s future. 


The Nebraska delegation to Chicago met on June 20 
and produced a surprise. It had been assumed that Gov- 
ernor James E. Boyd would be elected chairman of the 
delegation and Judge Joseph Ong, a Bryan supporter, the 
new member of the national committee. Instead, Bryan’s 
friend, William H. Thompson, of Grand Island, was elected 
head of the delegation and Tobias “Toburlington” Castor 
the committeeman. Thompson’s work would be accom- 
plished with the end of the convention, but Castor would 
be committeeman for four years, and he supported Grover 
Cleveland and gold and opposed Bryan and silver. The sur- 
prise in Chicago had no immediate effect upon Bryan, who 
was unanimously renominated on a platform containing a 
somewhat weaker silver plank than that of 1890,? and then 
immediately entrained for Chicago, where he failed to in- 
terest the delegates in nominating Horace Boies instead of 
Cleveland. The nomination of Cleveland drove him as far 


2 Paolo E. Coletta, “The Morning Star of the Reformation: Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s First Congressional Campaign,” Nebraska His- 
tory, XXXVII (June 1956), 103-119. In the Democratic state conven- 
tion of 1891 Bryan had forced the silver fight but had accepted a 
compromise plank that called for free but not unlimited silver coin- 
age. In the House, in the spring of 1892, he had backed the attempt 
of Richard Parks Bland to push through a free silver bill. In the 
Democratic state convention of April 13-14, 1892, he had fought 
mightily for silver but had been overwhelmed by conservative Demo- 
crats like J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins. Paolo E. Coletta, 
“The Nebraska Democratic State Convention of April 13-14, 1892,” 
Nebraska History, XXXIX (December, 1958), 317-333. 
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to the edge of his party as he could go without toppling 
over into Populism. 


As soon as Congress adjourned, on August 5, Bryan 
rushed home to rebuild fortunes depleted by Republican 
raids. A week earlier the Republicans had chosen his op- 
ponent, Judge Allen W. Field. Not yet forty (Bryan was 
only thirty-two), Field had been a district judge since 1887 
and had served two terms in the legislature, the second as 
Speaker of the House. Since Field was a Lincoln man, 
Bryan would have a contest for the relatively heavy city 
vote and would therefore have to depend heavily upon the 
farmers of his district, particularly since Field was sup- 
ported both by the Nebraska State Journal and the Omaha 
Bee. Rosewater, chosen national committeeman and one of 
the five men who directed the Republican campaign from 
its western headquarters in Chicago, had reached the 
height of his power and asserted that “any good man 
ought to beat Bryan, and Judge Field should have no 
trouble.”* Recently, too, William McKinley had spoken in 
Beatrice, Lincoln, and Omaha, and tried to prove that every- 
thing Bryan said about tariff protection was false. He told 
twenty thousand persons in Omaha, for instance, that his 
own tariff act had not raised prices for consumers. Bryan 
said he would enjoy refuting McKinley, and whcn the Dem- 
ocratic State Central Committee invited him to reply to 
McKinley’s Lincoln speech, he eagerly accepted. Meantime, 
although he refused all offers to debate, he was not inactive 
—while he refused to speak in support of Cleveland, he 
spoke on tariff reform and free silver, and he wrote letters 
to the Young Democrats of the state and sowed public docu- 
ments “in ten-bushel handfuls.” He refused to debate be- 
cause his campaign manager, Jefferson H. Broady, told 
him that the Republicans, fearful of putting Field on the 
stump, would wear him out in debates with Republicans 
who were not candidates and therefore had nothing to lose 
if he defeated them, thus leaving Field to stump unop- 
posed.* 


8 The Omaha Daily Bee, July 30, 1892. 
#Omaha Morning World-Herald, August 24, 1892. 
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State conventions normally called for June or July 
were postponed until August in 1892. The Republicans and 
Populists met during the first week and selected Lorenzo 
Crounse and Charles H. Van Wyck their respective guber- 
natorial candidates. According to the Republicans, the 
Democrats needed more time to settle the vital question of 
whether to fuse or to refuse to fuse—but the Democratic 
State Committee said nothing about fusion and on August 
11 set the date for their convention for August 30 and 
announced that the main speakers would be Bryan and the 
Democratic vice presidential candidate, Adlai Stevenson. 
Boyd’s refusal to seek re-election added zest to what al- 
ready promised to be an interesting convention.*® 


Suspicion that the calling of the First District Popu- 
list convention awaited the settlement of fusion was ac- 
complished by allegations that Bryan and Van Wyck had 
arranged to trade Democratic for Populist votes in the dis- 
trict, that certain Populist leaders in that district wanted 
to turn their party directly over to Bryan, and that they 
were deliberately holding up a nomination so that whoever 
was named would have insufficient time to make an effec- 
tive campaign against Bryan. Only fear that fusion would 
drive many Democrats and Populists to vote for Field pre- 
vented a merger of these forces. Then, when Jerome Shamp 
was named, on August 11, Gere accused Thomas Stinson 
Allen, Bryan’s campaign secretary, of having tried to scare 
Shamp out by saying he would be in Bryan’s way and 
cause trouble all around, and that Bryan, Kem, and Mc- 
Keighan‘ had arranged for the interchanging of Democratic 
and Populist votes, as necessary, on a statewide level. That 
fusion was not in the cards, however, was proved when the 
Populist delegates gave Shamp sixty votes, another Popu- 





5 Nebraska State Journal, August 13, 1892; Omaha Morning 
World-Herald, August 23, 1892. Governor Boyd's veto of the New- 
berry railroad regulation bill had lost him so much support that he 
was quite openly repudiated in the Democratic state convention of 
April 13-14, 1892. 

6 William A. McKeighan and Omar M. Kem were the other two 
Nebraska Congressmen, a Democrat-Populist and a Populist, re- 
spectively. 
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list candidate twenty-two, and Bryan only twelve. In his 
acceptance speech, Shamp, a former Republican member 
of the state legislature, made the first of a series of mis- 
takes by saying that he would always advocate “Republican 
principles.” Field emphasized his confidence of election 
next day by resigning from the bench. 


Bryan faced many difficulties. He was in a three- 
cornered contest, and all indications pointed to an increased 
Populist vote in 1892 compared with 1890. The reappor- 
tionment of districts following the census of 1890 made his 
election impossible unless several thousand Populists voted 
for him rather than for Shamp. In 1890, he had received 
5,595 of his 6,713 votes from Douglas County. The reor- 
ganized First District now excluded Omaha, in Douglas 
County, and contained only seven of its original counties— 
Lancaster, Otoe, Pawnee, Cass, Richardson, Johnson, and 
Nemaha—of which he had lost three—Lancaster, Johnson, 
and Nemaha—in 1890. The four he had carried in 1890 
gave him a plurality of only 519 for the new district. In 
1890 perhaps a thousand Republicans in Lincoln alone had 
voted for him, the local man, rather than for William J. 
Connell, of Omaha; now they would swing to Field. Since 
party strength in the new First was about 13,000 Republi- 
can, 10,000 Democratic, and 8,000 Populist, it was evident 
that his re-election depended upon Populist votes, and his 
reason for countenancing fusion is amply evident. 


Bryan counted on winning Populist votes on two 
grounds, his personal popularity and his record on the 
money question. How the election would have been affected 
had the news that he had sent Broady into the Rocky 
Mountain states to collect campaign funds from the silver 
miners is a moot point, for it was not until December 10, 
1893 that William Annin, a reporter for the Nebraska State 
Journal, “spilled the beans” about the “passing of the corn 
popper.” At any rate, Broady collected about $2,000 in 
Colorado and a similar sum in other states. Bryan made 
no written acknowledgments and thanked his benefactors 
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as he met them after the campaign, in person.’ Other funds 
came as voluntary contributions from supporters through- 
out the state, and some men like Jim Dahlman came from 
western Nebraska to eastern Nebraska to campaign for 
him at their own expense. 


J. Sterling Morton, the leading aspirant for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination, had supported Bryan in 
1890, but a change of friendships among the Democratic 
state leaders in the spring of 1892 boded ill for Bryan. 
Until he became national committeeman, Tobias Castor had 
supported the Dr. George L. Miller-Boyd faction against 
Morton; now he became one of Morton’s closest allies. 
Euclid Martin, of Omaha, the new state chairman, was a 
gold man, too, and promised to co-operate with Morton and 
Castor in supporting Cleveland and strengthening party 
solidarity in the state. The only man who could challenge 
that solidarity and back up the challenge with a claim to 
a share of the patronage was Bryan, the state’s only Demo- 
cratic congressman. Should Bryan seek to use the patron- 
age to influence the selection of party leaders or state offi- 
cers, Martin and Castor would team against him and look 
to Morton as the dispenser of the federal patronage.* These 
three men also made exceedingly clever arrangements for 
the state convention. Fearing that Bryan would speak on 
silver, demand fusion, even compete with Morton for the 
gubernatorial nomination, they played upon Bryan’s ob- 
session with McKinley. Above the stage in Funke’s Opera 
House, in Lincoln, they hung a portrait of Cleveland on 
one side and one of Stevenson on the other, but in the 
front and center they provided a huge and remarkable like- 
ness of Bryan and below it a long banner inscribed with 
“The People of Nebraska Find Their Champion Here, Not 
in Ohio.” After Morton was nominated by acclamation as 


7™Lon V. Stephens to Jesse E. Boell, January 25, 1925, William 
Jennings Bryan Papers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Con- 
gress; Charles S. Thomas to Paxton Hibben, July 16, 1928, Paxton 
Hibben, The Peerless Leader: William Jennings Bryan (New York, 
1929), p. 146. 

8 James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), p. 377. 
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the man who could most effectively oppose the “radical” 
Van Wyck, resolutions endorsing Cleveland and the Chi- 
cago platform were adopted—silver went unmentioned— 
and also a resolution reading, “That we endorse the course 
of Hon. W. J. Bryan in Congress and point with pride to 
him as a resolute and brilliant champion of the masses 
against the classes.” The division of the Nebraska De- 
mocracy was wonderfully illustrated in the naming of a 
Bourbon for governor and the simultaneous endorsing of 
the state’s most prominent progressive.’ 


The sending of McKinley into his territory was a not- 
able compliment to Bryan—one not lost on him, the na- 
tion’s politicians, or political writers. Yet so obsessed was 
he with his desire to refute McKinley that Bryan played 
right into the hands of Nebraska’s Democratic state leaders. 
The latter had invited him to answer McKinley. He did so, 
and they publicly praised him as a tariff reformer—but 
they secretly congratulated themselves in having been 
spared a speech on silver. They may also have promised 
him aid in his re-election if he in turn supported Morton, 
and the uninitiated Democrat was thrilled to see Morton 
and Bryan, the old and the young, the conservative and the 
progressive, ride to the convention in the same carriage 
and appear to be in perfect harmony. Yet a foundation 
for real accord was lacking. Bryan and Morton both fa- 
vored tariff reform and opposed Cleveland, so much so that 
Morton refused an invitation from the Democratic National 
Committee to stump for Cleveland, and Bryan refused to 
speak for him outside of his own district, but they dis- 
agreed on the money question, and each interpreted the 
state platform to suit himself. Morton decided that Van 
Wyck rather than Crounse was the man to beat and cam- 
paigned almost exclusively in opposition to silver. Bryan 
campaigned on tariff reform and silver, especially on the 
dangers in bills proposing to repeal the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, and concentrated on those rural districts 


® Nebraska State Journal, The Omaha Daily Bee, Omaha Morning 
World-Herald, August 31, 1892. 
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that contained the Populist votes he needed.*° 


Hitchcock assigned his most astute political reporter, 
Richard L. Metcalfe, to help Bryan, and used the World- 
Herald to urge Democratic-Populist co-operation and the 
collection of funds for Bryan’s campaign,"' but the Popu- 
list state press gave Bryan little support. Some Populists 
believed the man more important than party and said they 
would vote for him; others refused to be “driven” to bolt 
their party. When Bryan was asked how he felt about 
crossing over party lines, he replied that he was like “the 
old Baptist lady who got to shouting at a Methodist camp 
meeting. When her attention was called to the fact that 
she was not in the right congregation, she said, ‘That is all 
right. I was born a Baptist but have strong Methodist ten- 
dencies.’”” He is reported to have added, “I was born a 
Democrat but I have strong Alliance tendencies.”** 


The outstanding event of the Nebraska elections of 
1892 was the series of debates between Bryan and Field 
held before very large audiences between September 12 and 
mid-October, the first and last in Lincoln, and nine others 
in the most important towns in their district. The news- 
paper reports were heavily colored by the preconceptions 
of owners, editors, and reporters. The Republican press, 
especially the Nebraska State Journal, consistently praised 
Field and portrayed him as a mastiff shaking a nondescript 
puppy by the scruff of the neck; the Democratic press, 
especially the World-Herald, could find little wrong with 
Bryan. 


When Bryan launched into the silver question in the 
very first debate, old-line Democrats like Sawyer, Watkins, 
Ames, and Harwood feigned painful signs of nausea. Ac- 


10 Nebraska State Journal, September 3, 1892; The Omaha Daily 
Bee, October 1, 1892; Omaha Morning World-Herald, August 30, 
—, — Jennings Bryan, The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), 
pp. 72, 75. 

11 Omaha Morning World-Herald, August 21, September 3, 1892. 

13 Ibid., September 29, 1892; Jesse BE. Boell, “The Career of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan to 1896,” (MA thesis, University of Nebraska. 
1929), p. 104. 
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cording to the Republicans, Bryan demanded silver only 
because it would gain him Populist votes, a thoroughly 
reprehensible objective. In contrast, Field was “a forceful 
fighter, a strong and honest debater and stout champion 
of American interests, the sturdy Nebraska boy who is the 
nominee of the party of honest money and industrial prog- 
ress.”** Caught between Rosewater and Gere, Bryan was 
represented as repeating in each debate the speech he had 
made in answer to McKinley and as a “flimsy balloon of 
mixed oratory and flapdoodle.” It was a hard year for 
“demagogues” and Field was making the “young man... 
look tired.’”’** 


Field rested between debates and Bryan, who did not, 
was fatigued because of the strenuousness of his campaign. 
Metcalfe’s report of a typical Bryan week reads: 


Monday night Bryan spoke at Rulo. The next morning 
he drove to Falls City and after knocking Mr. Field out in 
a debate, pushed across country to Salem, where he addressed 
a great gathering. Wednesday afternoon he was at Verdon, 
talking to 300 farmers. In the evening he had whipped his 
horses to Stella, twelve miles beyond, where he spoke to a 
gathering of several thousand. Thursday afternoon he wiped 
up the floor of the Auburn platform with Judge Field, and 
in the evening his horses had carried him to. . . Brownville, 
where he addressed another great gathering. From Brown- 
ville he drove to Johnson and talked to 400 farmers Friday 
afternoon. In the evening he addressed a good crowd of 
farmers at Brock, and at 11:30 at night he drove across 
the country to Auburn, a distance of thirteen miles, where 
at 2 o’clock he retired to a much needed rest. At 2:30 on 
Saturday afternoon he reached Nebraska City, and after lay- 
ing his opponent beneath the sod in the evening before a 
delighted multitude he sped to Lincoln to mingle with his 
family.15 


While the Republicans said that Field was always 
ready “to give the insistent calamity howler another artis- 
tic skinning,” their professions were belied by the shrill 
crescendo of their denunciations of Bryan: in September, 
Bryan was trying to climb out of the hole Field had put 
him into; by the middle of October, when the debates ended, 


13 Nebraska State Journal, September 13, 18, 1892. 

14 Ibid., September 20, 23, 30, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, Sep- 
tember 13, 17, 1892 
15 Omaha Morning World-Herald, October 19, 1892. 
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he was an unreliable, unprincipled, dodging demagogue, an 
advocate of wildcat currency whose tailfeathers trailed the 
dust. The march of events had “busted” his tariff reform 
arguments and left him only with the sophomoric chestnuts 
of old Adam Smith. Gere, of the Nebraska State Journal, 
proved a poor prophet by saying that free trade and the 
money question would be as dead as slavery and squatter 
sovereignty after November.’* Despite their pronounced 
leaning toward Bryan, Democratic press reports treated 
Field in a dignified fashion, were less partisan, and pos- 
sessed a much truer ring and wider appeal than the Re- 
publican. 


Field hurt his cause by getting all mixed up even when 
reading from notes, and by fumbling for words at crucial 
moments, the improper use of grammar, and a dryness of 
delivery increased by injecting long arrays of statistics into 
the debate. He also lost his temper and was ‘reported seek- 
ing an opportunity to “call Bryan down.” Bryan remained 
cool and courteous, but without lessening the power of his 
retorts. “I have saw,” Metcalfe reported Field to have said 
at the close of the debates, “I have saw enthusiastic people 
before, but I have never saw so much enthusiasm as Bryan 
creates.” At the end of a debate held in Auburn, according 
to Metcalfe, fifty people shook hands with Field and two 
thousand with Bryan.’ 


Nevertheless, Bryan’s “Field Days” were strenuous 
days. To his first debate Bryan carried a gripsack full of 
American-made dry goods and cutlery obtained on a visit 
to Mexico the previous winter, and used them to show the 
high cost of the tariff to the American consumer. He 
flashed pocket knives, butcher knives, and red flannel with 
such persistence that a deaf man might have suspected him 
of being a traveling salesman. Field soon appeared with a 








16 Nebraska State Journal, October 10, 14, 17, 19, 1892; The 
Omaha Daily Bee, October 13, 19, 1892. 

17Qmaha Morning World-Herald, September 13, 14, 23, 26, Oc- 
tober 19, 1892. 
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number of similar items.*® 


Field was given a big boost by the Charles F. Peck 
report. As Commissioner of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
state of New York, Peck had collected wage statistics by 
letter since December 1890 from six thousand New York 
manufacturers. From their figures Peck concluded that the 
McKinley tariff had not lowered workers’ wages but had 
actually increased them. Peck was haled to court by a 
commission appointed by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee but refused to divulge the writers of the letters, and 
Bryan debated under a cloud until Peck destroyed the let- 
ters and fled the country, thereby thoroughly discrediting 
his report.’® Referring to Bryan and Field on the tariff, 
Metcalfe wrote about “the walkaway of the hero of tariff 
reform with the pigmy of bogus protection.””° 


Stating that “The money question is a local question 
... therefore we’ll discuss the tariff,” Field sought to avoid 
debate on silver, but Bryan forced him to acknowledge his 
challenge. Field won the first round by pointing out that 
Bryan and Morton stood on the same platform and accus- 
ing Bryan of being out of step with both his state and 
national platforms. Bryan replied that he had favored silver 
since 1890 and that he hoped to gain not only Populist but 
Republican votes also by advocating it, particularly the 
votes of those who had supported Connell, his Republican 
opponent of 1890, who stood on a free silver platform, add- 
ing “. . . whatever may be the views of other Democrats, 
I propose to give my every endeavor and my earnest effort 





18 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs 
of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 254; Esther Mc- 
Curdy, “William Jennings Bryan in Congress, 1890-1895: A Study of 
His Political and Economic Concepts,” (Ms, William Jennings Bryan 
Papers, Nebraska State Historical Society), p. 2. 

19 Omaha Morning World-Herald, June 18, September 21, 23, 25, 
28, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, October 15, 1892; Nelson W. Aldrich, 
“The McKinley Act and the Cost of Living,” Forum, XIV (November 
1892), 242-253; Denis T. Lynch, Grover Cleveland: A Man Four 
Square (New York, 1932), p. 405; Everett P. Wheeler, Sixty Years 
of American Life (New York, 1917), p. 211. 

20 Omaha Morning World-Herald, September 21, 1892. 
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to the passage of a free coinage law. Though I should be 
left alone . . . I would not be turned from my course by 
the attitude of other men of my own party.” Colonel A. L. 
Bixby, who wrote an entertaining column for the Nebraska 
State Journal, parodied Bryan: 


I like free coinage theories 
To spin out by the ream, 
It makes the listening thousands howl, 
Will catch me many votes this fall; 
Of course I don’t believe them all— 
I am not what I seem.?! 


In an early debate Bryan slapped a silver dollar on a 
table and offered Field a dollar for the answer to each of 
a list of ten questions, five on the tariff, five on money. 
When Field said he did not have time to answer them, 
Bryan raised the offer to $1.50, then $2.50, provided Field 
write out the answers for the press, and read him a list 
of thirty-five questions. Field replied verbally and Bryan 
refused to pay him.*? Bryan then discussed each question 
and told Field he was amazed at his attempt to dodge them, 
since they were questions directly involved in the campaign. 
The audiences “went wild” when he touched the silver ques- 
tion, and he cautioned them not to take up his debate time 
with applause. Referring to a July 4 speech he had made 
before Tammany Hall, New York City, Bryan said, “The 
difference between my opponent and myself is that I made 
a Western speech before an Eastern people and he makes 
an Eastern speech before Western people.”** 


Field asked Bryan how he would cast his vote if the 
national election were thrown into the House. Would he 
vote for Cleveland or James B. Weaver, the Populist presi- 
dential candidate? The national party managers had ar- 
ranged that no Democratic electors would be put up in Ne- 
braska nor in six other Western states they believed Cleve- 
land could not carry, and Governor Boyd had written a 


21 Ibid., September 21, 23, 1892; Nebraska State Journal, Sep- 
tember 13, 1892. 

22 Nebraska State Journal, October 16, 1892. 

23 Omaha Morning World-Herald, September 28, 30, 1892. 
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letter asking Nebraska’s Democrats to vote for the Popu- 
list electors. Field charged Bryan with being willing to 
vote for the Weaver electors in order to gain votes for him- 
self but with planning to vote for Cleveland if the election 
fell into the House. Bryan answered directly: he preferred 
Weaver to Cleveland, but he had been elected a Democrat 
and he would vote for Cleveland whether he himself was 
elected or not.** 


The rest of Field’s attack consisted of charges to the 
effect that Bryan was a prohibitionist and a Catholic, that 
he was the recipient of a boodle fund, and that he was be- 
ing aided by both Morton and Shamp. The Republican 
press said that Bryan was a “hypocritic cuss” who toadied 
to everyone from preacher to bum and preached temper- 
ance but took his whiskey straight with “the boys,” but 
Louis Heimrod, president of the Personal Rights League of 
Nebraska, said that Field’s charge that Bryan was a pro- 
hibitionist was “an absolute falsehood . . . employed simply 
as a dishonest method to bring about [Bryan’s] defeat... .” 
Field made it appear that Bryan was connected with the 
American Protective Association, a nativist group, while 
members of the organization were told that, being Irish, he 
was Catholic, and several members of the local Ancient 
Order of Hibernians were prevailed upon to spread the 
rumor that the Order had gone into politics to help Bryan, 
which was not the case. An attempt to make capital out of 
Bryan’s three congressional appointees backfired because 
one appointee was Protestant, one Catholic, and one pro- 
fessed no religion.*® 


The boodle charge stemmed from a meeting of the 
Omaha Jackson and Samoset clubs called ostensibly to ar- 
range for a speech by Bryan. These clubs were notorious 
for their cutthroat warfare against each other, and when 
it developed that they were trying to bury the hatchet long 


24 Ibid., October 23, November 4, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, 
November 2, 1892; Nebraska State Journal, July 18, September 13, 
1892. 

25 Omaha Morning World-Herald, October 26, November 7, 1892. 
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enough to support Bryan and to raise a thousand dollars 
in the Second District to help him in the First, Rosewater 
asserted that Bryan had never done anything for Omaha 
while in Congress and that with such a fund he could carry 
the saloon element and the purchasable vote of Lincoln, 
where Field was strongest. But it was the Field managers 
who played the whiskey vote by serving notice on the saloon 
keepers of Lincoln to work against Bryan or be refused 
license renewals.** Metcalfe then slammed back with the 
information that Field had been given $20,000 by the Re- 
publicans of the East and that he would receive up to 
$80,000 more, if needed, to beat Bryan, although Metcalfe’s 
Republican informant believed that between $20,000 and 
$50,000 could defeat him. “If he hadn’t talked so much 
free silver he might have stood half a show, but now he is 
up the shoot,” Metcalfe had been told.*’ 


The answer to Field’s charge that Bryan did not ap- 
preciate the help given him by Morton and Shamp was pro- 
vided by Rosewater himself, who said with an unsuspect- 
edly large amount of truth that “Bryan is not built that 
way.” He also noted that Morton asked Democratic voters 
to “give Bryan the preference” but that Bryan “never asked 
anybody to vote for Morton and traded him off whenever 
there was a chance to do so.’** Bryan was fighting for his 
political life, and for him politics was war to the hilt. Fi- 
nally, the Republicans said that for a Republican to vote for 
Bryan because they followed him on silver would be, as 
Gere put it, “a stab at the heart of good government, not 
necessarily fatal, but criminally foolish.” 


Strangely enough, Bryan presented no learned argu- 
ments on the money question during his campaign. He 
said, “I don’t know anything about free silver. The people 
of Nebraska are for free silver and I am for free silver. 


26 Ibid., October 30, November 4, 1892; The Omaha Daily Bee, 
September 8, October 25, November 7, 1892. 

27 Omaha Morning World-Herald, October 24, 1892. 

28 The Omaha Daily Bee, October 24, 1892. 

29 Nebraska State Journal, October 20, 1892. 
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I will look up the arguments later.”*®° He had been so busy 
with the tariff in Congress, he told suspicious Populists, 
that he could not find time to study the money question, 
and he had a certificate from the silver members of the 
House Coinage Committee to uphold him. His admission of 
ignorance can be doubted, for Bryan began studying the 
money question soon after the election of 1890. While it 
won over many farmers, it led Morton to state that “Bryan 
is so self-adjusting that—in his fine flexibility—he can 
agree with a greater number of persons who hold different 
views on the same question than any pinfeathered econo- 
mist I have ever met.” 


When Bryan said that he would not be deviated from 
his course on silver by the attitude of other men in his 
party, he referred directly to Morton, who stumped on the 
theme that he was sorry to disagree with Bryan but that 
he was wrong on the money question. Bryan’s supporters 
twisted Morton’s comments into anti-Bryan statements and 
openly declared that they would vote for Van Wyck and 
Bryan rather than Morton and Bryan. Bryan insisted that 
he and Morton were on friendly terms and that he was not 
a party to the move to oppose Morton, but rumors that he 
was knifing the Sage persisted until the latter became con- 
vinced that the silver Democrats were working against him 
and that they were his worst enemies. “They are thickest 
among Bryan’s friends and seek to trade me off for Van 
Wyck to get in exchange votes for Bryan,” he wrote a 
sister.** 


The disparate programs advocated by Morton and 
Bryan inevitably raised the question of “How can the 
Democrats of the First district support free silver Bryan 
and honest money Morton?” Gold men pointed out that 
Bryan had bolted the state and national platforms of his 
own accord and that Morton could not be held responsible 


30 Omaha Morning World-Herald, September 23, 1892. 

31 Letter to Michael D. Harter, January 9, 1893; Olson, op. cit. 
p. 344. 

82 Letter to Emma Morton, October 6, 1892, ibid. 
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for his fate—“It was Bryan, not Morton who raised the 
rebellion.” Yet Morton behaved queerly. He would advance 
the usual arguments for tariff reform, declare his unquali- 
fied support for Bryan for re-election, and then give a 
forceful speech against free silver. Could it be that Morton 
thought that by supporting low tariff views and the gold 
standard he might secure a cabinet appointment if Cleve- 
land were elected? “There are going to be some very cross- 
eyed Democrats in the First district who are endeavoring 
to believe Morton and vote for Bryan,” commented Rose- 
water.** 


As for Jerome Shamp, the Populist candidate, he made 
too many mistakes and was deserted by his own party. Met- 
calfe furnished convincing proof that Field and Shamp 
were working in collusion against Bryan. Field’s law part- 
ner, representing the Republican State Central Committee, 
had delivered to Shamp’s brother a one thousand mile rail- 
road ticket for Jerome’s personal use.** Shamp’s attempt 
to lie his way out of having received the gift, worth twenty- 
five dollars, even after the Populist Executive Committee 
of the First District confirmed that he travelled on Repub- 
lican money, proved him a prevaricator unworthy of any 
man’s vote. A number of Populist leaders, organized into 
a “Gideon’s Band,” a sworn secret association, also let it 
be known that he was a stool pigeon set up to attract votes 
away from Field and thus help elect Bryan.* 


Bryan had excellent Populist support in the last days 

of the campaign. Bryan said that between himself and a 
Populist like McKeighan “there was no essential difference 
. . except in name,” and McKeighan spoke of Bryan as 
“an honor and a credit to the people of Nebraska,” and 
nationally known Populist leaders came to Bryan’s aid in 
the week before the elections. On November 1, Mrs. Lease, 


33 The Omaha Daily Bee, November 4, 1892. 

34 Interview with Thomas S. Allen and Richard L. Metcalfe by 
Jesse E. Boell, reported in Boell, “Career of William Jennings Bryan 
to 1896,” p. 104; Omaha Morning World-Herald, September 28, 1892. 

ssOmaha Morning World-Herald, October 21, 30, 1892; Nebraska 
State Journal, November 10, 1892. 
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“The People’s Joan of Arc,” spoke at Omaha, and on the 
second she and Weaver spoke in Lincoln, countering the 
visits of McKinley in August and of Senator Joseph For- 
aker (Republican, Ohio) and of McKinley again in October. 
On the night before election both the Democrats and Popu- 
lists in Lincoln paraded for Bryan in the greatest political 
demonstration of the year, causing an old time G. O. P. 
leader, John L. Webster, to confess that his party was 
“hanging on by its eyebrows in Nebraska.’’** 


The Republicans won the electoral vote, the state of- 
ficers, including the governorship, and three of the six con- 
gressmen. Kem and McKeighan were re-elected, but the 
vote in the First District was so close that neither Bryan 
nor Field dared predict success. Four days passed before 
the official returns declared Bryan the victor by 140 votes. 
Shamp ran an exceedingly poor third. Bryan said that 
“under the circumstances” he was satisfied. He had run 
ahead of the state ticket in Lancaster County and led Mor- 
ton from a low of 500 votes in Otoe County to a high of 
1,600 in Richardson County. He received more votes in his 
district than Cleveland and Weaver combined. In a district 
Republican by 1,200 votes, despite the indecent treatment 
of him by the Republican press, Field’s use of a “decoy 
duck,” Eastern Republican “boodie” money, imported big- 
name Republican orators, and the always potent influence 
of the railroads, Bryan had been re-elected. Again he was 
Nebraska’s only Democratic congressman. Bryan thanked 
Hitchcock and Metcalfe of the Omaha World-Herald for 
their invaluable aid, acknowledged that he could not have 
succeeded without Populist support, and also thanked the 
Young Republicans who had voted for him. 


36 The Omaha Daily Bee, October 19, 1892; Omaha Morning 
World-Herald, October 25, 27, November 8, 1892. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1959 


BY W. D. AESCHBACHER 


NUMBER of years ago Dr. Walter P. Webb, in his 

Presidential address to the Mississippi Valley Histo- 

rical Association, likened historical activity to rabbits 
digging holes. He commented that if industry and enthusi- 
asm were exhibited, the observer could see little mounds 
appearing all over the prairie. 


Dr. Webb was speaking primarily about historical re- 
search by his graduate students, but historical activity, in- 
dustry and enthusiasm on the part of individuals, local 
societies and other groups has created a great number of 
mounds and made great changes in the aspect of our Ne- 
braska historical prairie in the past three years. These 
evidences of industry and enthusiasm and the resulting 
development are encouraging and inspiring to those charged 
with dealing with historical affairs in the state. 





Dr. W. D. Aeschbacher is Director of the Nebraska State 

Historical Society. This report was presented in part at the 

8ist annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
at Lincoln, September 26, 1959. 
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Such industry and enthusiasm is exhibited by a great 
number of people. Giving amounts of time and talent to 
the affairs of the Society, far beyond the normal call of 
duty during the past two years, has been the Society’s 
President, James L. Sellers. The names of dozens of per- 
sons who have worked hard and long on projects not di- 
rectly connected with the Society program come easily to 
mind. The members of the Society’s Executive Board have 
given serious attention to affairs of the Society in a period 
when decisions of a far-reaching nature have been under 
consideration. The Society staff has cheerfully and effi- 
ciently dealt with the needs of the most demanding year 
we have experienced in my tenure as Director. 


New historical societies continue to spring up, and 
those that are in operation continue to flourish. The ac- 
tivities of several during the year have been marked with 
splendid success. During the summer I was privileged to 
attend ground-breaking ceremonies for two buildings to 
house county historical society museums, one in Cherry and 
one in Cass county. A number of historical museums exist 
in the state, having taken advantage of building space more 
or less readily available, but, to my knowledge, before this 
year the desire and interest in a museum has not been so 
intense as to provide for the building of a new, fireproof 
structure primarily for that purpose in any community in 
Nebraska. 


The re-awakened interest in Fort Kearny State Park 
has caused petitions to be circulated asking the Governor 
to name a Fort Kearny Maintenance, Restoration, and De- 
velopment Board. Similar action is under consideration at 
Fort Atkinson. The enthusiasm for local historical projects 
is most heartening, as is the continuing interest in and en- 
thusiasm for local anniversary celebrations and the expres- 
sions of interest in state-wide celebrations such as the 
Bryan Centennial and the Pony Express Centennial, both 
scheduled for 1960 and the Norris Centennial in 1961. 
These are in keeping with the rising interest in the cele- 
bration of Nebraska’s one hundredth birthday in 1967. 
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The increasing interest in things historical and the 
reputation and abilities of the Society have involved us 
during the past twelve months in a number of additional 
activities completed, in process, and contemplated in the 
immediate future. A major one of these is work at Fort 
Atkinson. Senators Hruska and Curtis have worked for 
federal recognition of the post for the past several years, 
and through their help a federal appropriation of $5,000 
to be matched by Society funds is now available for arch- 
eological work. 


The understanding and co-operation of the State High- 
way Department during the last session of the legislature 
assisted in obtaining legislation that will enable us to carry 
on archeological salvage work much more effectively in 
sites that will be destroyed by road construction. 


Besides the prospective Fort Atkinson and highway 
salvage activity in archeology, the State Game, Forestation 
and Parks Commission has indicated a keen interest in hav- 
ing the Society carry on archeological work in another area 
in the 1960 season. They have asked our help in developing 
a plan for the historical interpretation of Fort Kearny 
State Park. This will call for archeological work, in addi- 
tion to a restudy of the documents available on the Fort. 
To complete the study necessary for a historical interpreta- 
tion program will take the full time of at least one member 
of our professional staff for several months. 


During the past summer the reputation and abilities 
of our Museum and its staff involved us in another type of 
project which occupied the attention of Miss Sally Johnson 
for several months. The National Park Service requested 
us to make a study of the Maltese Cross Ranch Cabin, 
which it is reconstructing in the Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park. Miss Johnson’s study involved the appearance 
of the cabin at the time it was used by Roosevelt, both in- 
ternal and external, and the furnishings available to recon- 
struct it. This study is now completed. In this venture the 
National Park Service compensated the Society for our ex- 
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penses in the project, and we will receive financial assist- 
ance at Fort Atkinson, Fort Kearny, and in highway sal- 
vage work. 


Other additional activities have been accepted because 
of the need for them and the nature of the operations con- 
cerned. The scope of our microfilming project has been 
altered to a degree by changing concepts throughout the 
nation, requests for assistance within the state, and a con- 
tinuing need to conserve our library storage areas. Addi- 
tions to our original program started with the filming of 
the Nebraska Farmer with a subsidy from the publisher. 
This was reported two years ago. In the past year we have 
reached agreements to film the Lincoln Journal and The 
Lincoln Star and the Kearney Hub, with their publishers 
assisting materially in meeting the Society’s expense in the 
project. We have also made arrangements to film the 
Omaha Bee with the Omaha Public Library helping us bear 
the cost of this project. These projects will give us micro- 
film files of papers now occupying substantial storage 
space, and at a cost considerably less than that of any 
microfilm we have acquired to date. At the same time they 
will make microfilm copies of the papers available for the 
publishers and the Omaha Public Library respectively at a 
saving to them. 


In the legislature two acts were passed that the Society 
sponsored. One was the bill providing a means for high- 
way department assistance to be rendered to the Society 
in carrying on archeological work in certain cases. This 
has already been mentioned. A second bill amended the 
legislation of two years ago establishing a Historical Mark- 
ers Committee to make the operation of this function the 
responsibility of an appointed council. The legislature also 
made a modest appropriation for this project so that some 
activity in this field may be expected. 


Another legislative act of interest to history lovers and 
to the Society was L. B. 408, dealing with the Game, For- 
estation and Parks Commission. The act defines a number 
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of kinds of parks including historical parks, and it provided 
for the Commission to seek advice and assistance in his- 
torical park activities from the State Historical Society. 


Our membership has climbed to 2,637, almost 100 
higher than the previous high figure reached in 1958, with 
241 new members gained during the year. 


Late in 1958 we received the most substantial single 
monetary gift ever given the Society, a gift of $10,000 
from Mr. Sterling Morton in memory of his grandfathers, 
J. Sterling Morton and George B. Lake. A number of times 
during the Society’s existence efforts to make its members 
and others interested in its aims aware of their responsi- 
bility and opportunity to support it financially have been 
made, as in the establishment of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society Foundation in 1942. An increased aware- 
ness of this responsibility and opportunity on the part of 
the people interested will lead to additional financial con- 
tributions in the future, as well as more careful provision 
for the deposit of historically important papers and objects 
with the Society. 


Members of the Society staff made sixty-eight talks to 
groups outside of the building in the interests of Nebraska’s 
history. The Society has continued to bring the state’s his- 
tory to a television audience. Our aim last year was to 
produce a few shows of permanent value to be filmed and 
made available to all television stations in the state. This 
program has been held up by a series of television produc- 
tion problems of a technical nature, and no programs were 
actually filmed although some were produced on KUON, 
the University of Nebraska’s educational station. We have 
received assurances that we will be able to make programs 
produced this year available for projection. 


The Society staff has maintained its connections with 
and responsibilities towards the professional state, regional 
and national organizations with which it is affiliated. 
Members of the staff represented the Society at the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Mississippi Valley Historical 
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Association and American Association for State and Local 
History Meetings, the Mountain Plains Archeological Con- 
ference, and the Mountain Plains Library Conference. A 
workshop for Nebraska Museums was jointly sponsored 
with the University of Nebraska State Museum and the 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries. An article, “Prob- 
lems, Goals, Progress, 1958” by Dr. White was published 
in the Mountain Plains Library Quarterly. Mr. Kivett pre- 
sented a paper at the Plains Archeological Conference and 
Miss Johnson participated in the program at the Mountain 
Plains Museum Conference. Dr. White served as President 
of the Nebraska Library Association. Among my addi- 
tional activities are Secretary-Treasurer of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute and of 
the Civil War Centennial Advisory Commission and the 
Pony Express Centennial Association. 


Our publications program, producing Nebraska His- 
tory, now in its fortieth volume, our News Letter, now in 
its twelfth year, and a weekly column “Out of Old Ne- 
braska” for the state newspapers was not altered during 
the year. In relation to the magazine I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that it was made available in bound form 
for the first time with Volume 39, the 1958 magazines. A 
program of meeting obvious needs for readily available ma- 
terials on certain subjects, begun with the publication of 
the Frank North journal in the June 1958 issue of Nebraska 
History, was continued. The September 1958 issue was de- 
voted primarily to Roger Grange’s history of Fort Robinson 
and the March 1959 issue to Miss Johnson’s and Mr. Kivett’s 
accounts of Fort Atkinson. Similar issues in the future will 
strengthen the material available on important topics rela- 
tive to our state’s history. 


Through the year the three departments of the Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Kivett, Dr. White and Mrs. 
Winkelman, made outstanding progress. More detailed re- 
ports on the activity of each follow: 
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THE MUSEUM 


A variety of activities characterize the museum pro- 
gram. They may be described under the general headings 
of preservation, interpretation and research. Considerable 
progress was made during the past year in all three phases 
of activity. A total of 192 individual collections were ac- 
cepted containing 1,456 separate items. Among these col- 
lections was furniture from the dining room of the John B. 
Wright home in Lincoln, representing the early 1900 pe- 
riod. A period room setting is now under construction to 
exhibit this collection. Other donations added to the overall 
story of people in this area. 


It should be noted that many offers of donations could 
not be accepted during the year. In some cases materials 
of a similar nature were already adequately represented in 
the collections, or the materials were not related to the Ne- 
braska area. In other instances, particularly in the case of 
larger pieces, storage and display space were not available. 
During the last ten years a total of 1,319 individuals have 
donated 13,936 specimens to the museum and our acquisi- 
tion policy must become increasingly selective. With the 
increase in the number of county and regional museums it 
becomes possible to refer more potential donors to other 
Nebraska museums. At the same time our need for addi- 
tional storage space is critical. 


In many ways the displays are the show windows of 
the museum. A total of forty units of displays were changed 
during the past year in our areas of exhibit. These areas 
include the Lincoln building, the Fort Robinson Museum, 
and our State Fair exhibit. The units varied from a single 
case display to a small building—the Blacksmith Shop at 
Fort Robinson. A single exhibit or show entitled “Centen- 
nial Album” occupied the second floor corridor of the Lin- 
coln building during much of the year. This consisted of 
three period settings plus photographic murals dealing with 
the Lincoln Centennial. 
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Two life-size dioramas were constructed, a new ex- 
hibit technique for us. One deals with water transportation 
by Indians on the Missouri River, while the other has the 
theme of cowboy life in western Nebraska. New exhibit 
cases were constructed for the State Fair exhibits by Mr. 
Herbert Thomas, Museum Artist. These cases permitted 
the exhibition of smaller items, such as toys, glassware, 
hand guns, and archeological specimens. The State Fair 
exhibits also included four period settings dealing largely 
with the white pioneer period. 


A highlight of the exhibit program at Fort Robinson 
during the year was the opening of the Post Blacksmith 
Shop. This marked the first extension of displays outside 
the Post Headquarters building which was opened in 1956. 
Additional interpretative wooden signs were also prepared 
and placed at sites of interest on the Post. The program 
of using such signs, begun last year, permits the visitor to 
identify the significant areas at the Fort. 


During the year a total of 130,725 people viewed the 
exhibits with increases at all three areas. A total of 80,952 
visited the Society building; 16,998 viewed the Fort Robin- 
son exhibits and 32,775 were counted at the State Fair 
displays. 


Progress has been made in the documentation and 
study of specimens already in our collections. A graduate 
student assistant has nearly completed a study of our edged 
weapon collection, consisting largely of American knives 
and swords. Progress has been made, under the direction 
of Miss Sally Johnson, Curator of History, toward a more 
adequate identification of the white pioneer collection of 
clothing and other related items. Research studies have 
continued in the archeological section. The laboratory anal- 
ysis of specimens collected from excavations in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir of South Dakota during the 1954 and 
1955 field seasons was largely completed. This project was 
aided, by a grant from the United States National Park 
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Service, which also had provided funds to aid in the ex- 
cavations of the site. 


The Society participated with other institutions of this 
area in the Missouri Basin Chronology Program. This pro- 
gram, which seeks to date archeological sites in the Mis- 
souri River Basin area by utilizing various techniques, has 
obtained a number of new dates for Nebraska. One of the 
dates, secured by the radio carbon method from the Michi- 
gan Memorial-Phoenix Project at the University of Michi- 
gan, indicated an age of more than 6,000 years for the 
Logan Creek site excavated in Burt County during the 1957 
season. The cultural materials from the site were new to 
Nebraska archeology and suggested relationships between 
these early Nebraskans and people to the East. 


Extensive excavations carried out at the site during 
the 1959 field season revealed a total of four occupational 
zones marked by hearths or shallow pits. Only the upper 
three of these levels had been revealed by the 1957 exca- 
vations. 


Numerous reports of damage to archeological sites 
were received during the past year. Reported areas were 
investigated in Butler, Burt, Cass, Dodge, Garden and 
Nance Counties. Other sites reported were not investigated 
because of the shortage of personnel and indications that 
they would not be immediately destroyed. 


THE LIBRAR 


A most important accomplishment in the library was 
catching up with the mass of material that we have accu- 
mulated over a period of years. It was necessary to accept 
materials without having the space to process them, or the 
staff to adequately catalogue them for many years, but 
since we have been in our present building this accumula- 
tion has been gradually reduced. Almost 1,900 books were 
added to our cataloged collection as we liquidated the last of 
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this accumulation. Additional emphasis can now be placed 
on the development of guides, indexes, and other tools to 
make the information in the library more readily accessible. 
It will also enable us to handle even greater numbers of 
gifts to the library than those from our 388 donors last 
year. 


In the past several years the library has made much 
progress in making its information more accessible. Last 
year all of the small manuscript collections, over 1,500 in 
number, were entered in our card catalogue. Nearly 25,000 
cards were also added to the Nebraska Information Index, 
compiled on the Lincoln Star, Sunday Journal and Star, and 
Sunday World Herald. Some 350 articles and items dealing 
with the state’s history in periodicals, series, and collec- 
tions, were identified in our card catalog. Work is also in 
progress indexing the Nebraska State Gazetteers, and in 
analyzing and filing in the card catalog, information on 
the J. Sterling Morton pamphlet collection. 


The Library had 3,512 visitors to the reading and 
newspaper rooms during the year. In addition 492 mail 
inquiries were answered and 308 telephone queries. Four 
hundred thirty-six research questions, questions taking over 
fifteen minutes of a staff member’s time, were answered, 
along with 735 reference questions plus the inquiries that 
could be handled by referring the inquirer to the source 
containing the information desired. 


The newspaper and periodical collection continues to 
grow with 282 newspapers, 273 Nebraska periodicals, and 
290 other periodicals being received regularly. We added 
to our newspaper collection with the microfilming of a num- 
ber of papers loaned to us for that purpose. The largest 
such loan was 108 volumes of Columbus papers from the 
Platte County court house. A number of manuscripts on 
loan to the Society were also microfilmed and so added to 
our collections. 


The picture library continues to be widely used. Pub- 
lishers, periodicals, and individuals using our picture col- 
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lection this year include Charles Scribner’s Sons, D. C. 
Heath and Company, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, Allyn 
Bacon Incorporated, Tradition, Life, Nebraska Farmer; 
the National Park Service, Robert C. Doty of the George 
Eastman House, and Daniel W. Jones of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


The increase in library holdings is shown in this table: 





Category 1958 | Additions | Total 1959 
0 ey 36,906 | 3,762 40,668 
Newspaper volumes ... 18,952 126 19,078 
id ssicebisieics «act | 1,154 | 11 1,165 
Microfilm reels ........ | 5,024 | 637 5,661 
Broadsides ............ | 58 29 87 
CO Ee ere 61,866 | 1,530 


63,396 





EDUCATION DIVISION 


The educational program in 1958-59 was marked by 
increased attendance at regularly scheduled educational ac- 
tivities in the Society’s building. The overall educational 
program followed the pattern established in previous years. 
Tours, auditorium programs, and educational puppet shows 
were offered. The Lincoln Junior League again gave us 
valuable assistance in educational activities and Museum 
projects. Fourteen Junior League volunteer workers did 
service at the Society during 1958-59. 


Increased attendance was sparked in part by the Lin- 
coln Centennial which aroused interest in the Society’s edu- 
cational activities. During February, March and April, the 
Society offered a special centennial program which at- 
tracted eighty-four school groups comprising 2,249 chil- 
dren. Over 1,900 of these children attended the program 
during February and March, when the attendance in the 
Museum is normally low. The centennial program con- 
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sisted of the showing of the Great Plains Trilogy film, 
“Lincoln, the New Capital City,” a short talk on the his- 
tory of Lancaster County and the historical sites in the 
Lincoln area, and a guided tour through the special centen- 
nial exhibits in the Museum. Each child who attended the 
program was given a mimeographed list of the historica! 
sites and was encouraged to visit these places with his 
parents. 


The success of this program points to the desirability 
of setting up a special program each winter to co-ordinate 
with special museum exhibits and to attract school groups 
during the months when attendance is normally low and it 
is possible to devote adequate time and attention to each 
group, a constant objective in our educational program. 


Increased attendance in the early spring, and during 
the fall months enabled us to provide a better educational 
experience to more children this year, although the ten- 
dency for visitation to “bunch up” in the late spring was 
illustrated on May 15 when almost 1,000 children visited 
the Society, 700 before noon. 


During the year tours were given to 223 groups com- 
prising 5,253 people. One hundred ninety-four groups, to- 
taling 4,389 people attended auditorium programs, and 56 
groups totaling 1,595 children attended puppet shows. 


A new community service was rendered by the estab- 
lishment of a costume-loan service in the Education Divi- 
sion. This costume collection was set up to provide cos- 
tumes for the Society’s TV productions and to supply nu- 
merous requests for period costumes from outside organi- 
zations. Costumes in our permanent Museum collections 
cannot be worn or loaned out. The costume-loan collection 
was therefore set up as a separate collection and is made 
up of reproductions, duplicates, and remodeled garments 
which are not considered suitable for the Society’s perma- 
nent collections. These costumes can be used on TV and 
loaned to organizations for use in educational programs. 
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Numerous Lincoln groups made use of these costumes dur- 
ing the Lincoln Centennial. 


The Division answered a number of letters asking for 
specific information and distributed over 11,500 educa- 
tional leaflets and brochures to teachers in Nebraska and 
throughout the United States. Other duties of the Division 
include primary responsibilities for the television produc- 
tions of the Society, and much of the editing of Society 
publications. The preparation of Society brochures falls in 
this department also, and a new membership brochure, mu- 
seum brochures for both the Lincoln and Fort Robinson 
Museums, and an educational brochure were prepared dur- 
ing the year. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Mark Twain once said, “Sometimes you have to run 
as fast as you can to keep from falling behind.” In many 
ways this has been the situation of the Society through the 
year just passed. In almost every area we have felt it 
necessary to become involved in additional activities that 
seriously threaten permanently planned programs. 


A number of these additional programs were referred 
to in the early part of this report. A major disappointment 
was the decision of the state government not to grant funds 
for additions to our staff in critically needed areas. Many 
areas of expanded activity in which we are working or plan 
to work call for other agencies to bear part or all of the 
expense. However, such activity has been of such inter- 
mittent character, that it has not allowed us to use the in- 
come for permanent staff additions. In several areas ac- 
cepting new and badly needed responsibilities has curtailed 
our work from lack of sufficient personnel with the requi- 
site professional training. One action has been taken to 
strengthen the Society’s enlarged program. The transfer 
of Mr. Roger Grange from Curator of the Fort Robinson 
Museum to Assistant Museum Director will increase the 
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flexibility and efficiency of our staff and will make more 
available a competent and experienced archeologist to help 
meet the demands for archeological survey which we are 
increasingly experiencing. Needs for additional help in mu- 
seum display, in the educational program, in publications 
and in field service over the state are still not resolved. 


The Society knew that increased functions and respon- 
sibilities were inevitable when it occupied its new quarters 
in 1953 and it made a constructive effort to meet this need 
from 1950-1954. In the intervening years the functions and 
responsibilities have developed as anticipated, but the ad- 
ditional staff to meet these responsibilities has not been 
made available. The energies of the Society in the next 
few years must be turned more directly to the problems 
of gaining increased financial support and recruiting com- 
petent personnel to meet the demands currently being made 
on the Society. 








Louis A. Holmes, Newly Elected President, Nebraska State 
Historical Society 














Above—tTelevision, 1959 


A newly-arrived family discovers that their beautiful Nebraska 
townsite is nothing but a corntield 


Below—Library staff members examine important acquisitions 


atid OF eae 





Above—Blacksmith’s Shop, New Addition to Fort Robinson 
Museum Exhibits 


Below—Society’s archeological field party excavates pre- 


historic village site in Burt County, dating back more than 
6,000 years 
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NEW MEMBERS 


1 September 1958 to 31 August 1959 


ADAMS 


Hastings 
Baker, P. E. 
Benner, Louis P. 
Boyd, Robert 
Jorgensen, Dale W. 
Winslow, John P. 


ANTELOPE 
Elgin 
Anderson, Lester V. 
BANNER 
Harrisburg 
Mount, Daniel 
BOONE 
St. Edward 
Cruise, Ronald 
BOX BUTTE 
Alliance 
McKenzie, Roy EB. 
BROWN 
Ainsworth 
Boyce, R. L. 
Swett, Leonard 
BUFFALO 
Gibbon 
Applegate, Otis D. 
Kearney 
Cooper, Harold 
Palmer, Charles A. 
Smith, H. V. 


Steffens, Mrs. L. C. 
Steffens, Laverne C. 


BUTLER 


David City 
Dollison, Mrs. Myron 





CASS 


Nehawka 
Tucker, M. N. 


CHERRY 


Valentine 
Hornby, George E. 


CHEYENNE 


Dalton 
Siefer, J. Robert 


COLFAX 


Clarkson 
Dusatko, Alan A. 


CUMING 


Beemer 
Beaver, John E. 


CUSTER 


Broken Bow 
Sweenie, John L. 


DAKOTA 


Emerson 
Folsom, Elizabeth M. 


DAWSON 


Lexington 
Rosenberg, Frankie 
Rosenberg, Mildred E. 


DODGE 


Fremont 
Hutchison, Floyd E. 

Scribner 
Johns, Gertrude 

Snyder 
Marsoun, Adolph 
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DOUGLAS 


Omaha 


Adrian, Frederick W. 
Allwine, A. A. 
Beck, Paul L. 
Blanchard, Allen, Sr. 
Bonner, Thomas N. 
Burgess, Wilbur T. and 
Dorothy M. 
Chase, Floyd 
Christman, W. W. 
Friel, Dorothy C. 
Fuxa, Bob 
Gustason, Mildred 
Kratville, William W. 
McDonald, Emily Houska 


McMurtrey & Parkison, Drs. 


MacQuiddy, Dr. E. L. 
Morrissey, Cecelia 
Offutt, Casper Y. 
Patton, James M. 

Peters, Fred 

Peycke, Tracy J. 
Rothrock, George A., Jr. 
Schmidt, Mrs. J. G. 


DUNDY 


Benkelman 


Beard, Almo 
Gallatin, Dent 


FILLMORE 


Geneva 


Edgecombe, Tyler 
Wilkins, Hugh F. 


FRONTIER 


Eustis 
Gauger, Ludwig 


GAGE 


Beatrice 
Quackenbush, Peggy 


GARDEN 


Lewellen 

Brown, Ray B. 
Clancy, James 
Cooper, C. E. 
Durand, Gorden 
Fraznell, A. M. 
Johnson, ‘ Fred 

Kats, Jake 


Pinick, Fred 
Scripture, Moris 
Seley, Walt 
Smith, Henry 
Toepfer, Gerrod 
Williams, Ed. 


GRANT 

Hyannis 
Brennemann, Mrs. K. W. 

HALL 


Grand Island 
Heine, V. J. 


Larson, Harvey 
HAMILTON 
Inland 
Hall, Willis 


HARLAN 


Orleans 
James, Robert L. 


HITCHCOCK 


Palisade 
Jackman, Melvin F. 
Rice, Mrs. Gladys 

Stratton 
Gummere, Don 


Trenton 
Jones, T. W. 


JEFFERSON 


Endicott 
Fairchild, Mrs. C. E. 
Milne, Mrs. Merlin 

Fairbury 
Callaway, C. B. 

Plymouth 
Metcalf, Lloyd 


KEYA PAHA 


Springview 
Amspoker, Mrs. Ross 
Ripley, Mr. & Mrs. W. E. 
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KIMBALL 


Kimball 


Alden, Dr. H. R. 
Mockett, Mrs. Paul 


LANCASTER 


Hallam 
Whitwer, Clarence 


Lincoln 
Atyeo, Warren 
Austin, Anne L. 
Austin, Arnold D. 
Becker, Dr. & Mrs. W. C. 
Buck, Glenn 
Carper, Dean B. 
Carroll, Thomas L. 


Chab, Dr. & Mrs. Robert J. 


Copple, Neale 

Corr, Leslie 

Craig, Alice R. 

Craig, Clara L. 
Darwin, Gay 

Deweese, Mrs. Fred M. 
Dreeszen, Vincent H. 
Fieselman, Mrs. Alta M. 
Gronquist, A. O. 
Grossman, Doran 
Groth, Mrs. Fred 
Guilford, Mr. & Mrs. R. G. 
Hall, A. Stuart 

Harm, Bob 

Hathaway, Frederick H. 
Hollingshead, Mrs. E. A. 
Keller, Kenneth R. 
Kubetzki, Mae R. 
Larsen, Richard R. 
Larson, Albert J. 
McKay, Don 

Marks, R. Harold 
Metcalf, John 

Miller, Maryella Edith 
Mills, L. Sturdevant 
Nelson, Donald K. 
Neumann, Mrs. Doris 
Oehring, Richard 
Probasco, Robert C. 
Pryor, Mrs. Britt 
Rogers, Dr. Vance D. 
Ronin, Hon. Herbert A. 
Sakai, Robert 

Savery, Rev. G. T. 
Seacrest, Joe R. 
Sharrar, Mrs. Lynn E. 
Steen, Mel 

Stemper, Jack M. 
Strain, Jack 


Thomas, Herbert 

Thompson, T. J. 

Van Neste, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Washburn, E. Roger 
Weldon, M. D. 

Wheaton, Rosanna 

Woods, Thomas C., Jr. 


LINCOLN 


Maxwell 
Hooker, Mrs. Frank 
North Platte 
Dunbar, Neil D. 
Reynolds, Don B. 
Sutherland 
Goedert, Mrs. Edward 


MORRILL 


Bridgeport 
Blackstone, Dr. H. A. 
Christensen, C. D. 


NANCE 


Genoa 


Atkins, Allen B. 
Steube, James A. 


NUCKOLLS 


Nelson 
Portwood, J. E. 


Superior 
Eyre, John 


OTOE 


Douglas 
Heise, Herman 


Nebraska City 
DeJarnette, Dr. M. B. 
Shannon, Mrs. Loyal 
Shannon, Loyal 
Stiers, Kenneth 
Tait, Mrs. B. D. 
Thomas, Mrs. C. L. 
Thomas, C. L. 


POLK 


Stromsburg 
Richert, Gerhard 
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RICHARDSON 


Humboldt 
Cooper, Guy L. 


SALINE 


Crete 
Benne, Arthur J. 
Kasl, Mrs. Johanna 
Spinar, Robert 

Dorchester 

Pisar, Frank J. 
Rezabek, Mrs. Joseph E. 

Wilber 
Morris, Mrs. Barbara 


SAUNDERS 


Ashland 
Armstrong, Mrs. Ivan 
Robinson, Francis V. 

Ceresco 
Beaman, Gary L. 


SCOTTS BLUFF 


Gering 
Henneberger, John W. 
Laughlin, Estelle 
Scott, Charles H. 
Spence, Tom 

Mitchell 
McKee, Robert B. 
Tangeman, Mrs. Pauline 

Morrill 


Vermeline, W. V. 
Scottsbluff 
Osborne, Mrs. T. C. 


SHERIDAN 


Gordon 


Schmidt, Helen R. 
Scott, T. W. 


Hay Springs 
Mills, Mrs. B. Wallace 
Rushville 
DeWitt, C. E. 
THAYER 


Bruning 
Hieronymus, Rev. John 


VALLEY 


Ord 
Abernethy, Mrs. J. L. 


WASHINGTON 


Blair 


Allen, R. M. 

Jipp, Mrs. Edwin T., Jr. 
O’Hanlon, Philip 
Parrish, David E. 


Kennard 
Japp, Mrs. Fritz 


WAYNE 


Wayne 
Boeckenhauer, Robert 
Rice, Mrs. Minnie 
WEBSTER 
Red Cloud 
Heffelbower, Mrs. George S. 


Blue Hill 
Welty, Mrs. Ben 


YORK 


York 
Burch, C. W. 


OUT OF STATE 
ARKANSAS 


Horatio 
Cherry, Mrs. Esther Mills 


CALIFORNIA 
Campbell 
Standage, Dr. & Mrs. Harlow 
Claremont 
Adams, E. Merle 
Laguna Beach 
Bridge, Miss Nono 8S. 
Long Beach 
Corbusier, William T. 
Los Angeles 


Dawson, Glen 
Perkey, Elton A. 
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Sacramento 
Harrison, Michael 
San Francisco 
Muller, Father Albert 
San Jose 
Wolf, H. E. 
Santa Barbara 
Thompson, K. C. 


Torrance 
Michael, Harold E. 
Visalia 
Barr, Mrs. Etta E. 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Cramer, J. L. 
Farr, John D. 
Julesburg 
Koberstine, Fred 
Longmont 
Bradley, Elizabeth B. 
FLORIDA 
Islamorada 
Kirtley, Mrs. W. D. 
Kirtley, W. D. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Falls 
Keyes, Mrs. Marshall 
ILLINOIS 
Evanston 
Anderson, Harry H. 
Kenilworth 


Cleary, James M. 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
Douglass, Mrs. C. G. 
Iowa Falls 
Bolzien, Grant 
Webb 


Swaim, Mrs. Paul 


KANSAS 


Manhattan 


Koch, William E. 
Sageser, A. Bower 


Topeka 
Pfeiler, Dr. Robert C. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah 
Hall, Dr. W. P. 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
Smith, Dr. Dunbar W. 


Grand Rapids 
Bull, Mrs. H. H. 


MINNESOTA 
Elk River 
Rohlf, Mrs. Harley 


Marshall 
Brakke, Allen W. 


MISSOURI 


Independence 
Sinn, Harry L. 
Kansas City 


Bowes, Norman M. 
Deffenbiugh, Eugene C., Jr. 


Warrensburg 
Horton, Dr. Agnes 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Norman, C. E., Jr. 
Croton-on-Hudson 
Stevens, Doris 
Marlboro 
Plank, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
New York 
Rock, Allan L. 
Staten Island 
Oliver, Miss Beatrice 
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OHIO WASHINGTON 
Cleveland Gig Harbor 
Jones, Mrs. Joseph W. Perrin, C. D. 
OREGON WYOMING 
Portland Chugwater 
Davis, Mrs. Clyde L. Baker, Kenneth H. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Douglas 
' Norcross, Mrs. Ross 
Hot Springs 
Miller, Webster J. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rapid City Allan, Col. Carlisle 
Evans, Mr. & Mrs. James Robertson, John P. 
Yankton Wilson, Gene 
Cummings, Laurence 
UTAH LIFE MEMBERS 
Ogden Hollingshead, Mrs. E. A. 


Vickery, Mrs. George B. Woods, Thomas C., Jr. 
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DECEASED MEMBERS 


SE: Ey Ube a 6505060000 66bb60606000b0s evennnee Hooper 
es ei Mas ccc cebeckadesecduseéues North Platte 
Cr oe Ds. voc ccneedeeowegeces ene Humboldt 
EE Dei vc ikeueasecqunteeeseaeonun Stratton 
EE Ee ree Lincoln 
EE Sa, ccendweedeeseneéseseneeGsheuen Omaha 
SE nn 6 cop ceced cs ensenewacuns Dannebrog 
ee ide en cde tendon eh s andlenele Beatrice 
PE EE. cen cceeevatvedeacenesbecseees oun Elwood 
PED v¢cesccvatedoedecevdceeenGuhaene Lincoln 
EE tis on cbt cchénnts cedasneeeenenee Omaha 
hs. 10660 deer eenenneaw alison Caen Ralston 
as eval ag ae ead me wig debntee tl Tekamah 
i cdi nceeagensadeesaca etiongee Newman Grove 
EE ES. 6.5004s0ssenedncdenkamesesenn Omaha 
Hight, Mrs. Clarence............. Smith River, California 
PE cchnecuhs oecspnneess oeeekesas eae Lincoln 
I EEO PE POE TENT PT New York 
BETTE POE CCT Te Tere Lexington 
i n<0n6664o6bh4 das Edee eR aRe ates Omaha 
McFarling, Lloyd ............ Colorado Springs, Colorado 
TE Mau egé ceaté ecus cbeaseesdaaennasl Omaha 
i i Min. 250 ce kb edce mak eaeeendiaaale Valley 
cs is bcd padess 404K eNeeemel Omaha 
A ndedonenascuasacdaate Tampa, Florida 
RS re eee re Neligh 
a a iid ait hin Gio edhe Burbank, California 
i i. soc cncedigt bb eneeedeeeeeNe Blair 
a aa i nin dé oan ened aad eee Lincoln 
an 6 wenn ce aks iena Kaela Lincoln 
I, 5a 6 2 6000s 6ha0 eben eedees Nehawka 
TT Mid tied oh age bai naabaenen 6am Omaha 


Ne cu trae da eee e ee he Nebraska City 
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Report of the Treasurer 
September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 

Account No. 335 

Account No. 335c 

Account No. 336 (Fort Robinson) 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 

James H. Pratt Study Fund 

Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund 
Foundation Fund 

Morton Fund 


Accounts No. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memo- 
rial Fund, the Jessie T. Langthworthy Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, the Norden Club Scandinavian 
Research Fund, the Morton Fund, and the Foundation Fund 
are administered under the authority of the Society’s treas- 
urer by the Trust Department of the Continental National 
Bank of Lincoln. This service is furnished without cost to 
the Society, and at this time I wish to express our continued 
appreciation for that service and particularly for the as- 
sistance rendered by Mr. Don Mathes, trust officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 
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SALARIES & MAINTENANCE No. 335 
Balance in Account September 1, 1958................ $117,892.93 
Appropriation for 1959-61 Biennium.................+. 262,000.00 
Dc vitctdekLcnecdek dak nmn end eae ae ie $379,892.93 
Disbursements September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959... 131,197.67 
Balance in Account August 31, 1959.................5. $248,695.26 
DISBURSEMENTS 
IE vb vn ducdbecten (nbteceees $ 83,059.80 
SE, SIE, coc ceccccccveeeccecse 11,445.11 
DE: (AGG ahead hes 6s etR ee baee as oh ORe 3,996.89 
Pe: ict ectepedheascekiert os eaundes 1,100.00 
Telephone & Telegraph...............s00% 944.30 
cb uShhk es Kage deeseee deenteecarees 38.05 
Dt hth cenedae pace tubes tense nes ie 699.60 
BE SUE SOI sc cic ccc ccdcccosesescses 138.30 
0 REE ee eT ere 6,395.09 
Feent, Tight ad POWEST. 2... cccccccccccccces 5,891.11 
SE MED cide sd cus evesiceceeces 329.27 
Department expense (Archeology)........ 2,940.98 
SE ED 6 606 6546 bes eccceseeceses 2,027.28 
WUD GENE cosa cc cescccnnescecesces 839.86 
Institutional & household (Supplies)....... 1,109.78 
Se Ec cahecanbiencndesiescayes 62.93 
Other (Including microfilm) (Supplies).... 3,205.24 
Building (Maintenance & Repairs)........ 1,295.60 
Grounds (Maintenance & Repairs)........ 282.00 
Office (Maintenance & Repairs)........... 55.53 
Institutional & household (Maintenance & 
ER ORES ee 93.50 
Industrial (Maintenance & Repairs)....... 1,380.57 
| Auto (Maintenance & Repairs)............ 201.97 
Other (Maintenance & Repairs)........... 65.82 
| Ne cecceesccieenseaen 1,681.43 
Institutional (Properties) ................ 939.56 
| Books (Properties) ........+ssssesseseees 878.60 
Land improvements (Properties).......... 89.50 
EN oiint65 40664 n 0b deans sie dbe 10.00 
Total TUT OOMONED 2c ccc ccccccccccccss $131,197.67 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 
Balance in Account September 1, 1958................. $ 508.97 
Cash Receipts: None 
| Cash Disbursements: None 
| Balance in Account August 31, 1959................6. $ 508.97 
FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 
Balance in Account September 1, 1958................. $ 14,320.31 
Appropriation for 1959-1961 Biennium................. $ 18,000.00 
Ee Te eT ere TT ert $ 32,320.31 
Disbursements September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959....$ 10,928.69 
Balance in Account August 31, 1959.................-. $ 21,391.62 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
EE ccccnceducescstaunsevede $ 4,799.35 
SE SOOO 5 cucovecviccccenessse 2,127.36 
SE Wis) d WRG Oa bab eee6ededeseeséeenene 295.55 
DED “citphotabenneds6e0enedeesecweeds 17.47 
Telephone & Telegraph..............ee0.- 84.07 
Other operating expense...............00- 43.75 
WEEE Guta dnd bn eean 6ondwsbOGsvesneeee es 143.31 
OS BBM eax cccccndccescccceesese 29.69 
Bae, DONE BE DEE. occucccccccescecece 513,08 
Department expense (Watchman’s service) 225.00 
Office expense (Supplies)................-. 15.46 
... +. | eRe opr 8.07 
Pe SE ccnedccGhebsevasineesees ee 162.03 
Institutional (Supplies) ...............0.. 193.58 
SE sn eadhdcrkes tn geneuce 040 158.91 
Building (Maintenance & Repairs)........ 1,844.68 
Industrial (Maintenance & Repairs)....... 60.80 
Institutional (Maintenance & Repairs)..... 3.75 
Grounds (Maintenance & Repairs)......... 63.58 
Institutional (Properties) ..............++. 139.20 
TOC) TPMT cc ccccccccsccccveces $ 10,928.69 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Cash in Bank September 1, 1958............cceeeeeees 


Cash Receipts September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959.... 


Pi dnantbedhen cadence daesedeeteresve 

Cash Disbursements September 1, 1958 to 

SE, Ge Ss 64.5054 thweee een ébaneseedesseunes 
Cash in Bank August 31, 1959. ............ceseeeeeees 

CASH RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues (Annual).............-- $ 3,973.50 
Membership Dues (Life).............+.... 100.00 
Pe vcctwke biases oeeeeech aguecuewe 281.16 
ED Stic cpwunedsedadsacdecbaedsedeenns 569.74 

Royalty Payment—Olson’s Book 49.30 
DE: se ddakecotepsebopncés ate hensets6on 535.75 
SEED dcuucidutanecdanhédabaseases« 14.00 
Archeological work (National Park 

Dy gikiuaveveneswaeeeseengviaseds 400.00 
ee es dis paints Meikh 5,363.57 

Fall Annual Meeting.......... 645.37 

Microfilm—Journal-Star ...... 3,826.84 

J. E. Lawrence Portrait....... 460.00 

DAR Gift for books........... 100.00 
NN EEE 6 nek 5 6606044000 F0060 00s 504% 1,701.69 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds........... 428.40 
tae Ch SOs sos Sc wviecccccesescens $ 13,367.81 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS 

PL <paceseawasae$ee nd ceeeenbenseneeen $ 79.56 
BED. dxesencannendcodebesrivedéessaes see 1,613.33 


900 Reprints F. J. North Article 225.00 
500 Reprints Fort Atkinson.... 115.50 
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$ 8,016.27 
$ 13,367.81 


$ 21,384.08 
$ 8,067.06 


$ 13,317.02 
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38M Reprints Sept. 1958 


DE cidetendsuatccecss 630.00 
500 Dr. White’s INDEX....... 523.00 
PE cent ch sseacnvéwesengeagewes 3,953.36 
Journal-Star Microfilm expense 1,075.00 
NE CREE occ cccuccccoss 200.00 
ek errr 1,170.80 
Radio Carbon Dating 
CRE GOED) 2 cccwcvcccecs 200.00 
Pt cchceheneves busses eens cs denckeras 22.87 
DD cavwhwaetcs avens ceseebseespactes 15.56 
tt isi cok ceoksewesc kocnenke nee s 1,139.32 
Contract with National 
0 4 eee 465.57 
EE inh ch 6s oe 6 ene eneseeesensess 514.38 
13,400 Postcards ......cccceee 335.00 
Archeological Expense ............sseee05 728.68 
MEET pbnd eek decdiccoenvedas 367.40 
Marvin Kivett (For deposit)... 350.00 
i cuneas eens own ones $ 8,067.06 
Miscellaneous Cash on Investment...............se005 $ 15,868.13 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1958.............0ee00. $ 53.83 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1959.............. 17.55 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1959.................006- $ 71.38 
$1,000 U. S. Treasury 254% Bond due 2/15/65.......... $ 1,000.00 
SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1958...............0.4. $ 53.83 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1959.............. 17.55 
Matence te Fund Ampust Bi, IGG. ....cccsescccscccces $ 71.38 
$1,000 U. S. Treasury 254% Bond due 2/15/65......... $ 1,000.00 
JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1958................... $ 500.00 


Disbursements: None 
Receipts: None 





Balance in Fund August 81, 1950. ......ccccsccccccces $ 500.00 
NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 

Balance in Fund September 1, 1958................... * 223.25 

Disbursements September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959. ... —19.00 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1959..............e0e00. Ss 204.25 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Ac nchen bade n dae readied oon 7 19.00 
FOUNDATION FUND 

Balance in Fund September 1, 1958...............005- $ 58.07 

EE 2. swaredunshe osedwaaseseeaeeeas 40.00 

ee ee eee $ 98.07 
Disbursements September 1, 1958 to August $1, 1959... —3.00 


Balance in Fund August $1, 1950...............000005 & 95.07 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Occupation Tax paid December 1958....... . 
$1,600 U. S. Treasury 2%% Bonds due 9/15/72-67...... $ 1,390.00 
MORTON FUND 
Balance in Fund January 8, 1959. ...........seeeeeeees $ 10,000.00 
Disbursements for $10,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 
WIMP cose ceviccaceveecdesseusaeseceseoseveseesa 9,860.60 
WN £460cnb0000 suk enngeee meee een a $ 139.40 
Disbursements January 1959 to August 31, 1959........ 30.00 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1959............eeeeeeees S 109.40 
DISBURSEMENTS 


EB DOOM BOE, cc cccccccccceecces 30.00 























Frontier America: The Story of the Westward Movement. 
By Thomas D. Clark. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959. xi + 832 pp. Index, illustrations. $10.00.) 


In these days when historical facts carry so heavy a 
discount and historical ideas so high a premium, it takes 
a certain amount of courage to publish a book of this kind. 
Professor Clark does not spend much time on conjectures 
about what the pioneers were thinking, or what later his- 
torians were thinking about what the pioneers were think- 
ing. Instead, he tells a straightforward story of the con- 
quest of the continent, convinced that this is indeed “the 
early history of the American people.” The author’s intent, 
quite apparently, is to let the facts speak for themselves. 
“Whether or not the frontier was truly a place where 
American history was democratized,” he comments, “may 
remain an open question for all time to come, but that it 
was a crucible in which people were given a fiery test of 
sinew and courage is definitely beyond academic dispute.” 


The pattern of this new textbook on the history of the 
West follows in the main the pattern laid down a long gen- 
eration ago by Frederic Logan Paxson in his History of 
the American Frontier. The colonial frontier is ruled out; 
except for a few preliminaries the book begins with the 
French and Indian War. The author proceeds then by easy 
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geographical and chronological stages to follow the frontier 
across the continent, content to leave each frontier when 
it achieves a degree of maturity and another new frontier 
can be seen rising beyond it. Paxson’s habit was to aban- 
don a frontier as soon as it had progressed from territory 
to state. Clark is less dogmatic in his timing, but the re- 
sults are not dissimilar. As a terminal date for his book, 
Clark, like Paxson, has chosen the early 1890's, leaving 
Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona all out on a 
limb, not to mention Alaska and Hawaii. This pattern 
makes for unity and simplicity, but it is a pity that his- 
torians of the frontier have not yet successfully integrated 
into their narrative both the earlier colonial West, and the 
later post-1890 West. Both frontiers existed, and they were 
both important. Nor is it quite fair to cut off each grow- 
ing region so early in its youth. What happened after the 
frontier came to a close would make another book no doubt, 
but a pretty significant book. 


Clark has had the benefit of an infinitely larger num- 
ber of monographs on the pioneer West than Paxson ever 
knew, and in addition several full-length books. Clark’s 
account is therefore replete with detail that some of the 
earlier writers did not have available. The author’s own 
very considerable researches have also borne fruit; espe- 
cially on Kentucky and her neighbors, whose growth he 
knows so well, his account approaches the definitive. He is 
also superb in his handling of social history; indeed, he 
might well have called this volume “A Social History of the 
American Frontier.” His selection of quotations from the 
writings of travelers and settlers is particularly apt, and 
gives a good feel of the times. He writes well, although 
not enough of the sparkle that is so much a part of his 
nature, emerges in print. 


The bibliography is selective rather than exhaustive, 
and will therefore be of greater use to the student and 
teacher, if less helpful to the researcher. The index is grat- 
ifyingly analytical. The illustrations, although far from 
plentiful, are well chosen, and the maps (especially those 
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designed for the inside covers) are excellent. But there 
should have been many, many more maps, for most college 
students are, even in this age of tourism, densely ignorant 
of geography. And the history of the West, even more than 
history in general, is “geography in motion.” 


University of California, JOHN D. HICKS 
Berkeley. 


God Giveth the Increase: The History of the Episcopal 
Church in North Dakota. By Robert P. and Wynona 
H. Wilkins. (Fargo: North Dakota Institute for Re- 
gional Studies, printed at the Lund Press, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, 1959. 208 pp. Illustrations, appendices, bib- 
liography, and index. $4.00.) 


This volume was written as a centennial history of the 
development of the Episcopal Church in North Dakota. Its 
organization is strictly chronological. An opening chapter 
considers “The Earliest Years” and the remaining six chap- 
ters, covering the period since 1883, are organized around 
the episcopates of the various bishops. The small size of 
the Episcopal Church in North Dakota (at present there 
are only forty-six places where services are held) makes 
it possible to provide an exhaustive, but repetitious, history 
of each parish. 


The reader is impressed with the completeness of the 
research in church records—the materials are heavily doc- 
umented and appropriate quotations are frequently used. 
He might wish, however, that other materials had also been 
more fully utilized in order to place Episcopal development 
in the broader perspective of North Dakota history. 


The reviewer was impressed with the tenacity dis- 
played by Episcopalians as they have attempted to estab- 
lish their church in an unfavorable frontier environment. 
Great faith and extreme optimism were required both of 
those laboring in North Dakota and of those elsewhere who 
time and again gave financial support. Distance, lack of 
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concern by the parent body, erratic leadership, unavail- 
ability of qualified clergy, an extremely small constituency, 
competition with denominations better suited to frontier 
conditions, and the ever-present lack of finances have 
plagued North Dakota Episcopalians from the beginning. 
The authors, in the closing pages of the book, provide an 
excellent analysis of the causes of weakness. 


While the experience of the Church with Indian mis- 
sions is given considerable attention, it seemed to the re- 
viewer that more space might have been allotted to the 
social, economic, and political interests of the Church. In 
fact, he found the few discussions of such matters among 
the most interesting and valuable sections of the book. Per- 
haps, too, the position of the Episcopal Church relative to 
the State of North Dakota with reference to such matters 
as incorporation, sectarian instruction in the schools, and 
tax exemption, is a part of the history of the Church. 


The book is characterized by technical excellence. It 
is largely free of common errors and it is attractively bound 
and printed. A bibliography, an adequate index, interesting 
pictures, and footnotes (printed at the bottom of the pages 
rather than hidden in the rear of the book) add to its 
excellence. 


The major reader-appeal of this volume will be to 
members of the Missionary District of North Dakota, to 
relatives and friends of priests and others who have been 
active there, and to church historians. 


Midland College ORVILLE H. ZABEL 


Nebraska Folklore. By Louise Pound. (Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1958. x + 244 pp. $4.50.) 


Few people are successful in becoming authorities on 
the folklore of a region, fewer still on the folklore of a 
state. Louise Pound was recognized by folklorists for her 
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mastery of both areas. Therefore, as one should expect, 
Nebraska Folklore is an important work. 


Miss Pound had completely assembled the book for 
publication before her death on June 28, 1958. Most of 
the chapters of the book appeared between 1941 and 1952 
in folklore and historical journals. Ten of the chapters, 
even before their publication in journals, were given as 
keynote papers before audiences at Professor Levette Dav- 
idson’s annual summer Western Folklore Conference at the 
University of Denver. The fact that much of this book 
was prepared for a listening audience helps to give the 
material a warm and personal quality. 


Miss Pound’s introductory statements to each of the 
first five chapters will be especially helpful to the general 
reader, for in them she has reviewed briefly the nature and 
historical background of this type of folklore. Then follow 
examples of this kind of lore in the Nebraska milieu. These 
chapters concern cave lore, snake lore, rain and rain-mak- 
ing lore, the legend of weeping water, and legends of lovers’ 
leaps. 


In her discussion of the cluster of legendary materials 
about the L’Eau qui pleure, Miss Pound shows, interest- 
ingly enough, that in the white-man versions, the place 
name used represents an extension and variation of an 
original Indian tale. In Kansas, likewise, we discover from 
the various legendary versions of the Le Marais de Cygne 
that the name itself was undoubtedly applied by French 
traders, but that there did exist an Indian legend (Osage, 
in this case) from which white re-creators made up their 
romantic versions for an eager reading public. In both the 
Kansas and Nebraska legends, however, two world-wide 
folk-motifs are the “germ” of the narrative. In the Ne- 
braska legend, tears form a body of water; and in the 
Kansas legend, persons are transformed into swans. And 
these very elements make the narratives true folklore, or 
more specifically, folk legend. 
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The chapters which deal with Antoine Barada, Olaf 
Bergstrom, and especially Febold Feboldson, clear up ques- 
tions about the source and the manner in which the lore 
about these half-historical, half-literary figures was spread. 
It is rather difficult to be sympathetic, however, with the 
ludicrous imagination and antics of John G. Maher, in spite 
of his adventurous life. The hoaxes described in the Maher 
chapter might be placed in the jokes category of folklore. 


The matter of textual change, upward or downward 
transmission, and authorship of the folksong has always 
plagued serious students of folklore. The chapter on “Cow- 
boy Songs and the English and Scottish Ballad” is espe- 
cially important since it began a hot theoretical contro- 
versy. The debate ultimately involved not only many of 
the leading American folksong specialists but some Euro- 
peans as well. While this article was first published in 
1913, and much has been written on the subject since, it 
still deserves careful reading, as does the chapter entitled 
“American Folksong.” But to understand fully the enor- 
mity of Miss Pound’s contribution to the understanding of 
the folksong in the Central Plains area, one must turn to 
her Folksong of Nebraska and the Central West, a Syllabus 
(Nebraska Academy of Sciences Publications, Vol. IX, No. 
3 [1915]) and her American Ballads and Songs (Scribners, 
1922). 


A minor slip appears on page 226, in the chapter “The 
Scholarly Study of Folklore.” Dr. Stith Thompson probably 
began his career with his European Tales Among the North 
American Indians, 1919, rather than with his Tales of the 
North American Indians, 1929. 


Nebraska Folklore could well be used as a supplemen- 
tary text in folklore courses, especially by those in the Great 
Plains area. The University of Nebraska Press is to be 
commended on the splendid job of bookmaking. 


Kansas State University WILLIAM E. KOCH 
Manhattan, Kansas 
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Billi Sublette, Mountain Man. By John E. Sunder. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xvi + 279 
pp. Illustrations & index. $5.00.) 


Few pages of the American past offer as much in ex- 
citement as the story of the mountain men; yet we have 
too few readable and scholarly accounts of it. Only a few 
of the fur men, as John Jacob Astor, Jedediah Smith and 
Jim Bridger, are well known, but there were many others 
who played a large role in the mountains. One such figure 
was William Sublette, the subject of this biography. 


Born in Kentucky, probably in 1799, William Lewis 
Sublette went with his parents into Missouri Territory just 
after the War of 1812, settling in the St. Louis-St. Charles 
area. This region was to be his base of operations for the 
rest of his life, although his home for many years was the 
mountains. His first trip west, at the age of twenty-four, 
shortly after the death of his parents, was with an expedi- 
tion led by the Lieutenant Governor of Missouri, William 
Henry Ashley. 


This was the beginning of a series of trips that re- 
sulted in his becoming one of the most successful of the fur 
merchants of the West, one who helped to break the mo- 
nopoly so long held by John Jacob Astor and his American 
Fur Company. In 1831 Sublette became a partner in the 
firm of Sublette and Campbell and spent most of the rest 
of his life in their St. Louis store or travelling in Missouri. 
He acquired land at the present site of Kansas City and can 
properly be described as one of the founders of that me- 
tropolis. 


Sublette maintained an interest in politics, held several 
offices, and was a Democratic elector in 1844. In 1838 he 
ran an unsuccessful race for election as U.S. Representa- 
tive from his district. He remained a bachelor until the last 
years of his life, marrying Miss Frances Hereford in March 
of 1844. His death occurred in New Jersey on July 23, 
1845, while he was on an eastern trip, primarily for his 
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health, but incidentally to reinforce a petition to President 
Polk for the position as superintendent of Indian affairs 
at St. Louis. His body was returned for burial at St. Louis. 


This book adds much to our knowledge of the moun- 
tain men, as well as giving us a picture of an early day 
Missouri businessman. The author has apparently utilized 
almost every possible source of information concerning his 
subject. County and state records have been thoroughly 
examined and the results, both positive and negative, re- 
ported. While this is one of the book’s strongest points, it 
is also a weakness. For the early years, little definite in- 
formation is available, but Professor Sunder gives us mul- 
titudinous detail concerning the “might have beens.” This 
may be necessary to provide a definitive biography, but it 
makes for tiresome reading. 


The most fascinating part of the story, arid the best 
written, are the descriptions of Sublette’s trips to the West. 
Here the author shows a fine gift for bringing life to events 
long past; and several of Sublette’s near-brushes with death 
find the reader holding his breath. Not even the “Perils of 
Pauline,” with the heroine dangling from the cliff, can 
match suspense with this drama of the hard and dangerous 
life in a segment of the American West. 


Professor Sunder has provided us with a significant 
and well-written biography of an important, if little-known, 
figure of our history. It is an indispensable book for the 
student of the fur trade; a valuable one for those who would 
know the West; an interesting one for the general reader. 


Cottey College JOHN CAYLOR 


Indians of the High Plains: From the Prehistoric Period 
to the Coming of the Europeans. By George E. Hyde. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xiii 
+ 231 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. 
$4.00.) 
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The author of this book, a resident of Omaha, is fit- 
tingly hailed by his publisher as the dean of American In- 
dian historians. His first book about Indians was issued in 
1917. Twenty years later came probably his best work, Red 
Cloud’s Folk. In 1951 he published The Pawnee Indians, in 
1953 Rangers and Regulars, and in 1956 A Sioux Chronicle, 
which brought the history of Red Cloyd’s folk down to 
their forlorn present. 


The present work seeks to change our whole concept 
of the early history of the plains tribes of the American 
West. It argues that the Apache were the first in the his- 
toric period to attempt to form settlements and grow crops 
in the heart of the plains. The Apache, says Hyde, were 
the people who have been known as the Padouca nation, 
and were the dominant plains tribe for the period from 
1300 to 1700 A.D., when they gave way to the Comanche. 


Hyde concedes that much of his argument is “pure 
surmise,” and is defiantly aware that archeologists and 
anthropologists will be skeptical of some of his conclusions. 
He bases his opinions on his study of a wide variety of 
sources, including and emphasizing such old Spanish docu- 
ments as The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides 1630, 
and the translation of Espinosa’s First Expedition of Var- 
gas Into New Mexico, 1692. He believes that more informa- 
tion may come to light in the future regarding such groups 
as the Padouca and the Ietan, both of whom practically 
vanished, so far as any written record is concerned, after 
1822. Whether such discoveries, if they are made, will sub- 
stantiate or disprove Hyde’s theories remains to be seen. 


To most people it won’t make much difference one way 
or the other. To the scientists whose lives are devoted to 
such subjects it will make much difference, and they will 
be using or abusing Hyde’s thesis for years. 


Indians of the High Plains is written in a scholarly 
fashion that may deny it the general reading for which its 
author says he intends it. The ordinary reader will find it 
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difficult to follow his reasoning through the mazes of pre- 
historic and early historic times, when the first explorers 
were discovering new tribes, or parts of tribes, accepting 
and recording vague information about them, and identify- 
ing and describing them in confusing and often contradic- 
tory ways. 


Taken as a part of Hyde’s overall contribution to our 
understanding and knowledge of the Indians, this book adds 
to his stature as a student and writer on the subject, and it 
challenges those who differ with him to come up with better 
proof than he submits. 


State Historical MAURICE FRINK 
Society of Colorado 


A Portion of My Life: Being a Short and Imperfect His- 
tory Written While a Prisoner of War on Johnson’s 
Island, 1864. By William M. Norman. (Winston-Sa- 
lem: John F. Blair, 1959. 242 pp. $4.00.) 


During the Civil War thousands of soldiers on both 
sides endured the physical and psychological hardships of 
imprisonment. Among them was Confederate Captain Wil- 
liam M. Norman. A captive for a year and a half, he suf- 
fered much from the boredom which was the prisoners’ 
most frequent complaint. He was able, however, to find 
partial relief through his pen. The thirty-year-old Norman 
filled most of a large notebook with reminiscences of his 
life. This manuscript, together with four of the captain’s 
letters to his family, recently joined the ranks of the rap- 
idly-growing army of Civil War books. 


The prewar portion of Norman’s life will probably be 
of greatest interest to Nebraskans. After growing to young 
manhood in the hills of North Carolina, Norman decided 
that he could make more money by-moving to the “western 
countries.” In 1855, he worked his way to Missouri as a 
driver in the wagon train of a wealthy Carolina emigrant. 
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He worked in a store there, taught school in lowa, and spec- 
ulated in real estate at Nebraska City. In August, 1856, he 
and several Iowans laid claim to some springs near Salt 
Creek, Nebraska Territory, and set up a company to boil 
salt from them. On their tract near the future site of Lin- 
coln, they also planned to promote a town called Salt City. 
For much of the next two years, Norman lived as the com- 
pany’s agent in an isolated cabin on the claim. He was 
several times visited by a roving band of Pawnees. An- 
noyed and fearful, Norman later painted a dark picture of 
the Indians’ customs and dispositions. In 1858 he pocketed 
his small gains and returned to North Carolina. 


When the Civil War erupted, the newly-wed Norman 
reluctantly volunteered. Some of his more interesting rec- 
ollections concern the electioneering and maneuvering by 
which he rose in rank from private to captain. Indeed, the 
chief value of his Civil War reminiscences lies in their 
picture of life on the company level in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Especially vivid are Norman’s descriptions 
of the small circles of bloody combat which for him were 
the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettys- 
burg. The failure of the publisher, who edited the manu- 
script, to identify persons and places will, however, confuse 
readers who are not Civil War enthusiasts. Norman con- 
cluded his work with an account of his capture on Novem- 
ber 7, 1863, and of his imprisonment on Johnson’s Island 
on Lake Erie. 


The situation and motives which induced Norman to 
write his reminiscences also dictated their limitations. Sep- 
arated by prison walls from documents which might have 
refreshed his memory, he perforce omitted many of the de- 
tails which might have made his work more useful to future 
Nebraska historians. The prisoner’s fear that his guards 
might read his notebook caused him also to exclude certain 
military information and frank comments on prison condi- 
tions. He shaped his memoir, moreover, to serve the ac- 
knowledged purpose of edifying his young wife and numer- 
ous brothers. The general reader may well regret that he 
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left out tales of “stealing kisses from the lips of those rosy- 
cheeked and cherry-lipped mountain girls” and of other ad- 
ventures inappropriate to his objective. Despite the au- 
thor’s radical surgery, however, readers interested in the 
period will find some life remaining in his Portion of My 
Life. 


Creighton University FRANK L. BYRNE 


Mohawk Baronet: Sir William Johnson of New York. By 
James Thomas Flexner. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. ix + 400 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $6.00). 


Writing history is a difficult task for the professional 
historian, yet it continually attracts amateurs, particularly 
when the personalities of the past lend themselves to ro- 
mantic or popular treatment. Certainly a romantic figure 
was the famous eighteenth century Indian diplomat, Sir 
William Johnson, who rose to prominence in colonial New 
York and achieved fame during the French and Indian 
War. 


Johnson had been the subject of several biographies 
before this book by James Thomas Flexner, a newspaper- 
man and art critic with some previous experience in his- 
torical writing. As the author points out, while historians 
are well acquainted with Johnson, “the popularizers have 
passed him by.” Flexner attempts to remedy the deficiency. 
Popularization is the admitted key to this work and it is 
unfortunate. In spite of the author’s claim to have con- 
sulted “hundreds of books” to secure background material, 
he appears to have allowed the need for color and exagger- 
ation to have distorted his writing. 


The style of the book will disturb some readers. Such 
words as “shudderly,” “pretties,”-“shirtily,” and “Pan-for- 
estism” are hardly acceptable. It is also disconcerting when 
in the midst of a discussion of a military campaign, to have 
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inserted reference to inconsequential details of the domestic 
life of Johnson’s daughters! 


More serious are the many factual errors. The author 
should know, for example, that the Earl of Shelbourne was 
not the first Secretary of State for the Colonies, that Fort 
Chartres was not on the Illinois but the Mississippi River. 


The most serious fault lies in the author’s emphasis, 
and his tendency to exaggerate grossly Johnson’s signifi- 
cance and influence. To state that General Sir Jeffery Am- 
herst caused Pontiac’s Rebellion or that Johnson twice 
“broke a British commander in chief” is nonsense. Hardly 
less so is the contention that Johnson’s capture of Fort 
Niagara in 1759 won the West, or that without Johnson’s 
ability to keep neutral those tribes who had formerly fa- 
vored the French, Canada would not have fallen under Brit- 
ish dominion. 


The West fell to the British with the capitulation of 
Canada at Montreal in 1760. Johnson’s influence with the 
Indians was not the decisive military factor in the French 
and Indian War. The Indians never had the will for sus- 
tained war nor would they hazard a conflict which would 
diminish their limited manpower. Pragmatic in outlook, 
the Indians acted with whatever power—French or Eng- 
lish—appeared at the particular moment to be winning. 
Even without Johnson’s diplomacy, it is doubtful if the 
tribes would have actively supported the French when it 
was clear they were losing the war. Even if they had, In- 
dian manpower would not have reversed the tide in favor 
of the French, particularly since the English solved their 
logistical problems and threw in a greater weight in man- 
power than the French, who chose to devote their greatest 
efforts in the European phase of the war where they were 
occupied with the German allies of England. This was 
realized by the great English war minister, William Pitt, 
when he declared that Canada had been won on the plains 
of Germany. 
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As Indian superintendent, appointed by the Crown, 
Johnson was always subordinate to and dependent on the 
military. The West was under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mander in Chief and his subordinate officers at the various 
forts. Johnson’s influence with the tribes was contingent 
on his ability to subsidize them with presents, and the fi- 
nances of his department were always controlled by the 
Commander in Chief. Flexner would have realized the re- 
lationship between the military and Indian departments if 
he had consulted the papers of the commanders, such as 
Loudoun, Abercrombie, Amherst and Gage. 


University of Nebraska JACK M. SOSIN 


Interpreting Our Heritage. By Freeman Tilden. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. xviii 
+ 110 pp. Illustrations, index. $3.50). 


“Interpretation” in the sense used in this publication 
is a word most familiar to professional museum workers. 
A few years ago historical museums produced exhibits, dis- 
plays, and settings. Now the modern museum attempts to 
follow the title of this publication by utilizing specimens to 
tell the story of a people and a period. 


Although there have been many articles dealing with 
the subject of interpretation, this is one of the first books 
published on the various methods of interpretation. Mr. 
Tilden believes that superb interpretation is primarily the 
result of inspiration. He defines that action as “. . . an 
educational activity which aims to reveal meanings and re- 
lationships through the use of original objects, by first- 
hand experiences, and by illustrative media, rather than 
simply to communicate factual information.” The remain- 
der of the publication is devoted to methods of effecting 
this definition. No longer are specimens displayed only for 
their own interest but rather for that which they represent. 


The fact that research is a continuing need and neces- 
sity for historic interpretation is illustrated by many ex- 
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amples. Without research a museum cannot present factual 
anc authentic exhibits. In any successful museum more 
hours are spent on research than in the carpenter and paint 
business of assembling the actual exhibits. This element of 
research is lacking in the exhibits of museums which as- 
semble materials rather than make interpretations. 


Among the six principals of interpretation offered by 
the author is the suggestion that interpretations should re- 
late in some way to the visitor. This principle may, in part, 
account for the great popularity of historical museums 
which deal with the subject of people and are visited by 
people. An exhibit is popular if the museum visitor can 
project himself into the theme and perhaps even have nos- 
talgic memories for the event or period represented. 


There is little in this publication on the matter of lay- 
ing out an exhibit, or the particular lighting effect and 
choice of paint color. There is much, however, on the 
theory and theme of exhibits. One is urged not to get lost 
in the details of an event, but rather to present a “ 
whole, rather than part.” There are discussions of inter- 
pretive writing of labels, signs, and markers. There is a 
strong plea for demonstration as a means of interpretation. 
Certainly no one would doubt that a museum visitor will 
learn more about the operation of a spinning wheel by see- 
ing one in action, than by reading a lengthy label describ- 
ing the action. Demonstration alone, however, is not suf- 
ficient. There will always be need for some labels. 


One of the more important chapters in the reviewer's 
opinion is devoted to “Nothing in Excess.” This title ap- 
plies not only to labels, but also to the material objects 
within the case. One should remember, however, that this 
publication is written primarily for workers in the mu- 
seums of the United States National Park Service. Labels 
written for the tourist may be quite different from those 
used in a museum visited by local family groups who may 
plan a leisure tour. 
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There is much of interest in this publication, not only 


for people in the museum field, but for teachers and others 
who seek to inform the general public. The publication is 
well illustrated with views from the many installations of 
the U. S. National Park Service throughout America. This 
organization has done much during the last few years, not 
only to meet the growing recreational needs, but to raise 
the standards of all museums in the country. 


Nebraska State Historical Society MARVIN F. KIVETT 
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